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INTRODUCTION 



C^harles WrJ^ Harvard Professor of Education and Urban Studies, has a 
view of the dilenuna of exceOence and equity which fits well with the theme of 
the conference from which these chapters were drawn. Speaking to that 
proUem m relation to data gathered from a study ot the Harvard Under- 
graduate pqmlation, he focused his remarks recently on the question of 
maintaining diversification K/bHc at the same time maintaining excellence in 
the student bocfy. He defined excellence as the ''property of an individual,** 
9fbiic defining e^iUy as a "method ot distribution of educL Jonal resources 
and opportunities in a manner that is {air.** Thus, for him, equity becomes a 
property of groups, organizations, and institutions, and both individual and 
group properties must complement one another. The same juxtapositim of 
these concepts applies well to teacher education in our world today. We are 
concerned with equity and excellence not only in the diildren that our future 
teachers will educate, but also m the corpus oi teachers and hiture teachers 
themselves. 

This volume contains the proceedings of the 19S7 Annual Meeting of 
the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (AACTE), 
which was devoted to the essential theme Educadonal Excellence for AIL In 
various ways, each of these papers from that conference addresses this theme 
in a significant way^that pudies our awareness and resolve stiU higher to 
achieve that goal. 

The Hunt Lecture, provided by Ernest Boyer, underscored the drasti- 
cally changing nature of the American school population; without question, 
the teacher trained in the 19S0*s and 1960*s will face culture shodc in a class- 
room of the 1990's. Yet, Boyer focuses our attention succinctly on four 
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predictions for the future of education and teacher education -predictions 
that we would do well to heed 



Lee Shulman of Stanford, on the other hand, points us clearly at the 
imperative of focusing on the kno^edge base of the teaching profession— a 
base which has existed without real recognition for many years. In addition, 
the impcvtant work ot his Stanford project on the development of both new 
and diverse methods of assessing quali^ m teacher education graduates for 
the National Certification process, shows great promise for not only estab- 
lishing a more systematic method of evaluating quality across the States, but 
also a more fair approacL because (A its multiple-criteria. In the past, too 
much ot the quality ot a new teacher's peribrmance has gone unrecognized 
because of the narrowness of assessment methods which were limited to 
paper-and-pendl measures m a multiple-choice format. 

Both Asa Milliard and Marian Wright-Edclman underscore more 
specifically the nature of the chang^ American school population and not 
only provide us with support for Beyer's earlier warnings, but also provide us 
with criteria and concepts from sociology. Their presentati(»is are excellent 
exam[^ of the benefit to the teacher education precession frcmi a solid 
grounding m the social sdences- disciplines vrfiich have much to tell us about 
how we should shape the teacher education enterprise. After all, schooling 
must not and cannot happen m isolation from, but rather m connection with, 
the rest of society. Even if (me is a social reconsmictionist— seeing education 
as a tool for changing or reforming the society as many of us are— that activity 
cannot proceed without a dear conception of what the society is now and of 
the historical roots of its present state. Their calls for active attention now to 
the fundamental inequalities of the American educational system and in 
general society are critically important for aU teacher educators as a specific 
analysis cf the excellence-quality problem today. 

Kevin Ryan provides our profession at this time with a strong case for 
systematic methods of induction ot the new teacher— ideas v^ch are already 
very valuable to our institutions because of the new NCATE eiqpectation of 
follow-up assistance to graduates for all teacher education programs. His 
lucid explanation of the nature of "mentoring," for example, provides us with 
a sense of direction for at least one approach to systematic induction for the 
new teacher. 

William Gardner calls for our immediate attention to the knowledge 
base of teacher education; m so doing, he gives us a plan for implementation 
of Shulman's seminal work. His demand for finding "common ground" for 
teacher educators would be wise for us to heed in carrying forward the impor- 
tant AACTE agenda which he details for us. 
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Hnally, both Mary Hatwood Futrell and Norene Daly in different ways 
clarify how the society at large and the federal government in particular can 
inhibit or enhance the efforts of teacher educators and teachers to fundamen- 
tally change education m badly needed directions. Their well-aimed criticisms 
of the policies of the current federal adnunistration and the philosophy be- 
hind those policies clearly mdicate how the crilieu m which we must operate 
will not be fadlitative m at least the immediate future. Both F^ell and Daly 
kive thrown down the gauntlet to us to stand together m this time of chal- 
lenge and to aDow no retreat from either equity or excellence. 

Another look at the problem of excellence and equity m education in- 
dicates that we have at least a double-edged problem. On the one hand, we 
must draw upon a more diverse population for our future teachers to meet 
the needs of a more diverse student populaticm, while on the other hand, we 
must somehow build a greater respect for the teaching profession from that 
society m order to make teaching attractive to the most talented from that 
population. We continue to have n:uch dialogue within the profession about 
the first aspect of that proUeuL We have already made pr(q)er pronounce- 
ments abo«it the importance of raising and keeping hig)i standards for admis- 
sion into teacher education programs, and we are finally b^inning to under- 
stand the importance of variable time length for the figure teacher to com- 
plete the teacher education programs. If we as educators are honest about 
satisfying individual differences, we must apply the same thinking to teachers 
in trainmg-we must work with future teachers who have excellent potCLtial 
but ^fbo perhaps need additional time for mastety m order to achieve that 
potential and provide them with eveiy opportunity (even if it means more 
than the usual number of years) to achieve that potential However, the 
second aspect of the problem— making teaching attractive for the "best and 
brightest"*— we have perhaps percent as beyond our direct control, al- 
though we do make public pronouncements suppcnting higher salaries and 
better working conditions for teachers. 

Nonetheless, a still more active role is needed for all educators, both 
school personnel and teacher educators, to take a proactive stance in chang- 
ing the status of the profession. Initiatives such as active links with the lay 
community may help to deepen the understanding of and respect for teaching 
as it rtaify is everyday; programs are possible m which local busmesses and 
other non-educational agendes would receive some tax recognition in return 
for allowing mterested employees on a regular basis to asast schools by 
spending time (a half-year, or cme-half day per week, or two weeks per year, 
etc.) not only assisting teachers in a topic m which they have some mterest 
and expertise, but also taking a co-teaching or team-teaching nde with a 
teacher on that topic for a limited time. Other such formal links between 
laypersons and teachers could provide direct assistance to teachers m subject 
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matter, but far more important, would give a first-hand understanding of the 
diallenge of teaching and would dignify its importance if legitimized m some 
way by employers and other leaders m the society. The long-term pay-off 
could be a building of community support and later national support for 
teaching and teachers, with the result that conmiunities would value teaching 
far more than is the case m most communities in this coimtry today by com- 
parison with most other industrialized nations in the world. 

ExceUence and equity, then, by no means need be mutually exdusive 
concepts. In fact, by the mcreasing of diversity within the teaching profession 
to meet an increasingly diverse society, the chances for excellence are even 
improved if we at the same time take other initiatives both withm our teacher 
education programs as well as m the forging of long-lasting links with the 
community ard the society of i^ch schooling must be seer; as ^ inextricable 
part. The ideas presented m this set of Proceedings snould indeed form the 
agenda for teacher education for the late IPSffs and early IPQO's. 



David S. Martin 
Chair, 1987 Annual 
Meeting Planning Committee 
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EDUCATION IN THE YEAR 2000: 
28TH CHARLES W. HUNT LECTURE 



Ernest L. Boyer 



I was invited to talk about Education in the Year 2000, my first im- 
pulse was to paint an idyllic picture of children sitting at theu* weU- 
programmed consoles, mteracting with the video-cassette, chatting with each 
other at a high level of abstraction, and then assembling m small groups with a 
master teacher whose pedagogical tool is creative mteiaction, using yAidi 
Mortimer Adler likes to call the "Socratic Method." I was tempted to predict 
this dream-like world for the year 2000, but of course I will not; we all know 
that the world of education, like all of Ufe, has always been both messy and 
idj^c. Further, that magic year 2000 is only 13 years away, and when I turn 
the telescope of time back 13 years to 1974, 1 realize today's world seems 
pretty much the same. So there will be no "Gee Whiz/Buck Rogers" images m 
th** '''orld of education I will portray today. Still, caveats not withstanding, I 
am convinced that there are consequential changes m the wind, changes that 
will shape subtly but cenainly education m this nation. Specifically, I should 
like to focus on four predictions about the way American education will be 
shiftipg as we move toward the year 2000 and beyond. 
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Hrst, the face of young America is dianging, and before we reach the 
year 2000, we may confront a major crisis in urban education in this nation. 
The point is that ^^e winic Amenca is growing older, black and Hispanic 
America continue to grow younger. By the year 2000, almost one-third of all 
students in public education will be from minority homes, many of which are 
socially and economically disadvantaged. The tragedy is that these are 
precisely the students who have been lease well served by education. 

Today in many urban high schools, at least four out of ten students are 
absent on any given day. Almost half of the Hisoanic students who enroll in 
public schook drop out before they are awaru a diploma. In Philadelphia, 
the drop-out rate is 38 percent; in Boston, it's 43 percent. In Chicago, in 1984, 
over half of the seniors failed to graduate, and among those who did, only a 
third were reading at the twelfth grade level. Last year in the Cleveland public 
schools, there was not a single semi-finalist in the National Merit Scholarship 
competition. Boston and Detroit each had only one high school in the system 
with semi-finalists. 

What is disturbing is that the sdiool reform movement is not confront- 
ing adequately this core of our educational dilemma; there remains an enor- 
mous gap between our rhetoric and results. V^at is coming toward the 
educational system in this country is a group of diildren who will be poorer, 
more ethnically and linguistically diverse. And these are precisely the stu- 
dents for whom our schools historically have been least successful. 

Unless we deepen our commitment to the urban schools, the crisis in 
education will increase, and we could be left in this country with a kind of 
educational "Third World." I am convinced that if urban education does not 
become a national priority, if our spokesmen at the federal level do not 
remind us of our commitments and our conscience, the promise of excellence 
will remain sadly unfiilfllled, and the prospects for us all will be dramatically 
diminished. 

There arc no easy panaceas; if there were apparent answers, we would 
have found them long ago. However, \^at is clear is that poverty and school- 
ing are inextricably connected, and \^at we see as poor performance in the 
classroom may, in fact, be rdated to events that precede schooling— and even 
precede birth itself. 

Let me give one example: the growing fetus requires a diet rich in 
vitamins, minerals, and proteins; yet, most poor mothers in this country are 
tragically undernourished. My wife is a certified nurse/midwife and delivers 
babies, including five grandchildren of her own. She works with adolescent 
pregnancy and helped establish a center for adolescent mothers in this city. 




Tm told often of the shocking ignorance these young women have about their 
bodies, and of their poor diets as these pregnant girk are carrying another 
growing life. These are children having children, and unless we develop a 
more enlightened public policy the cycle of deprivation will persist. 

The human brain grows most rapidly during the first year of life; and 
yet, today in the United States, percent of all those classified as poor in 
America are children. Perhaps ' ' ^ fir st time in history v/hcn diildren are 
carrying the burden of povc nation. Tod'^y, m the United States, 

nearly one out cf every four chi^^en under fix is classified as poor, and many 
of these children suffer malnutritioa 

I realize that the talk about balnes and poor health may appear far 
away from the school reform sigcnda. Yet the evidence is overwfaekning: our 
educational problems cannot be divorced from the problems of the poor. 

M^nston Churchill observed that there is no finer mvestment for any 
community than putting milk mto balries. And I am convinced that putting 
milk mto the coming generation has something to do with excellence m 
education. As we movs toward the year 2000, the issue we confront is this: will 
America contmue to believe m education for all, or will it become a separated 
and divided nation? 

This pomt brings me to venture prediction number two. The nation's 
homes and schools are inextricably connected, and m the coming years both 
the age of schooling and the calendar of schooling will be shifting to reflect 
the changing work and family patterns m the nation. 

My Grandfather Boyer was bom m the year 1872. He died one month 
short of his 100th year. And during the century of his birth, ths world became 
a ^oUy different place, from his horse-drawn plow to John Glenn's lift-off 
mto space. Inadentally, Grandpa Boyer never fully adjusted to man rocketing 
to the moon. When he was m his mid-90*s, I said, '"Grandpa, what v ^ you 
think of man walking on the moon?** He looked at me with a twinkle m his eye 
and said, ''Ernest, the moon was made to look at, not to walk on." I am con- 
vinced that, to his dying day, he thought moon walking was the fantasy of an 
errant grandson. CrediUlity can only be stretdied so far. 

Grandpa had grown up on a southwest Ohio farm and one day when 
he was 96, 1 asked him for the first time (I do not know ^y I waited so long) 
about the schooling ne had had He said he had gone to school three years— 
long enough to learn to read and write. He told me he had walked six miles to 
school and went only in the winter when he was rot needed on the farm. (In- 
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cidentally, I have observed the distance one walks to school seems directly 
proportionate f o one's age.) 



When toda/s school calendar was established almost one century 
ago ~ with nine months of study and three months off— over 90 percent of all 
school children m this country were, like Grandpa Boyer, living on a farm 
with their mothers and fathers. They were working hard, staying home in the 
summer to tend the crops. The school calendar mirrored the work and family 
patterns of the nation. 

Today that world has turned upside down. Less than 3 percent of 
American families today are now on farms and, in most households, both 
parents work away from home. Further, nearly one in five families in the 
United States is now headed by a woman; two-thirds of these mothers work. 
About half of the children now in the first grade will have lived in one-parent 
homes by the time they graduate from high school. 

Today, ther^ is a dramatic mismatch between the school calendar and 
the work and family patterns of the nation. When I was Commissioner of 
Education and we had a snow day (which means in Washmgton that about 3/4 
of an inch had hit the ground!), school was cancelled. Work at the Office of 
Education had to be cancelled, too. (You may think that is educational 
progress.) Literally hundreds of employees would call in and say, 'i'm sorry, I 
can't get to work ... I don't know what to do with the kids today." The point 
is that the schools are engaged in a custodial function, and ^^en there is a 
mismatch between the school calendar and the family pattern, the 
bureaucracy breaks down. 

As I look mto the future I believe that once again, the school schedule 
and the family schedule Moll begin to merge. I see three pieces to this pattern. 

• First, looking to the year 2000, I predict more prekindergarten 
education. Akeady, because of working parents, over 40 percent of 
the nation's children are in prekindergarten programs. Incidentally, 
the National Governors' Association in that remarkable, almost 
heretical education publication they released last summer. Time for 
Results, said that it was the responsibility of the states to provide 
quality education for at-risk four-year-olds and "where possible, for 
three-year-olds as well.'' What is going on here? The nation's gover- 
nors recommending schooling for three-year-olds? This recommen- 
dation, while radical, and with all of the agonies and dilemmas that 
it poses, touches the realities of contemporary life. 
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• Second, I predict that b the next fifteen to twenty years there wiU 
be more school enrichment programs in the afternoons. Today one 
out of every ten children comes home to an empty house or apart- 
ment, and as this latch-key problem grows, schools will operate on a 
longer day, offering after-hours programs such as special studies m 
science, computers, mv^c, and athletics. 

For several years I had grandchildren m the Japanese public 
schools. I do not believe we should borrow the Japanese model. I 
do wish to pomt out, however, that m that system there were elrc- 
tives in the afternoon for children, partly to accommodate the fami- 
ly patterns. 

• Third, I am convinced that between now and the year 2020, the 
school calendar will be lengthened. A three-month summer recess 
made sense vfhcn extra hands were needed m the fields, but it is an 
anachronism now, especially at a time vfbcn most parents work out- 
side the home year-round. 

Here then is the pattern I see emerging; prekindergarten programs, 
after-hours workshops, and summer sessions -all to fit the realities of family 
life, and in many urban areas these trends are abeady under way. 

Let me make it dear that I do not necessarily applaud the patterns I 
am predicting, but I am suggesting they cannot be ignored. I also believe that 
once again, this nation will turn to the schools as "Mr. Hx-it," and that we in 
education will be asked to accommodate to the shifting patterns of the cul- 
ture. 

The danger I see, however, is that if we do not make accommodation, 
affiuent families will find their own services— summer camps, private lessons, 
and youth clubs, for example— while poor children are allowed to drift. Con- 
sider one example: m 1983, 53 percent of upper- and middle-mcome families 
had their preschool children m special pro-ams; onl^ 29 percent of the at- 
risk three- and four-year-olds were so enrolled. So once again, the children 
who need the most help get the least. I suggest that if this gap is to be nar- 
rowed, new enrichment programs, which I wish to call 'The Extended 
SchooV should be optionally available to all students, and not just the 
privileged few. 

I would ftirther urge that parents should pay for those extra services, 
rather than have them added to the akeady-overtaxed school burden. But I 
would also insist that for families who are poor, we have an extended version 
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of the Federal Chapter I, so children in these families would be eligible for 
such services and not in any way be held to disadvantage. 



Some months ago on an ABC television special on Illiteracy in 
America an eleven-year-old boy in Harlen was interviewed. He said that he 
practiced Karate every night instead of doing homework because, "That's 
what we need to survive out in the streets." 

If we do not have solid enrichment progisms for poor children after 
school and in the summer to keep them learning instead of drifting, I am 
afraid the gap between the "haves" and the ''have-nots" in this country will 
continue to expand. 

This brings me to issue number three, which, I must confess, is more of 
a hope than a dear prediction. It is my urgent hope that by the year 2000, this 
nation will give more recognition and more status to the teacher, because long 
after we have heard from all the experts from Mt. Olympus, and long after the 
legislators have passed all their recommendations, what will really matter will 
be the quality and the integrity of the teachers who meet with children every 
single day. 

The truth is that ^^e Americans have always had a love-affair with 
education, we have been enormously ambivalent about teachers. Dan Lortie 
of the University of Chicago described this amtnvalence when he wrote that 
teaching in this country is at once both honored and disdained; it is praised as 
dedicated service and it is lampooned as easy work. He said that our real 
regard for tsachers has never matched our professed regard. 

This lack of real regard for teadiers is not new. When we were writing 
our Carnegie Foundation report Hi^ School, I read a fascinating story about 
a nineteenth-centiuy Nebraska school that colorfully described the attitude 
even then, a hundred years ago. The writer in his autobiography said that, 
''When they invited the first teacher to our school, we ran him out of town, 
using stones as weapons of assault." The second teacher met the same agony. 
But vAkCn the third teacher had soundly thrashed one boy md had also 
thrashed the father of another, the reign of terror ended. (Sometimes parents 
need to be rhastised, too.) Still the writer concluded, "Many students in that 
one-room Nebraska school considered the teacher Public Enemy Number 
One." 

Today we do not stone our teachers or openly run them out of town, 
but we do expect them to work miracles every day. They are called upon not 
only to teach the basics, but also to monitor the playground, to police for 
dr^gs, to reduce pregnancy, to teach students how to drive, to eliminate graf- 
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fiti; when teachers fall short any^ere along that line, we condemn them for 
not meeling our idealized expectations. The simple truth is that we expect 
schools and teachers to do ^at our homes and our communities and our 
churches have not been able to accomplish. Indeed, it is my conviction that 
the school is not the most imperiled institution; it is the family structure that is 
imperiled, and the school is absorbing 'he shock waves of the family in transi- 
tion. 

Most school critics could not survive one week in the very classrooms 
^ch they so eloquently condemn. Yet I find troublesome about the 
current refmn movement is the growing preoccupation with the regulatory 
aspects of the profession. We hear a lot of talk these days about procedures 
for licensing and certifying, for screening people out, and for testing those al- 
ready in. Improving credentialing and certifying is absolutely crucial, but v^t 
is often lost is the simple recognition that teaching is a human enterprise, and 
that we must give equal weight to teacher recognition and renewal and, in the 
end, recruitment, too. What good are teacher standards if we cannot attract 
and hold the brightest and the best? 

There are poor teachers to be sure, and a top priority is for the teach- 
ing profession to police itself, but it is also true that no profession is made 
healthy by focusing onfy on indiat is bad. Yet the current preoccupation is with 
locating failure, rather than with the afiBrmation of success. This is an attitude 
that is guaio^teed to place pathology in the system. If you get out of bed each 
morning, look in the mirror and say, "I'm going to ihc dogs*" I guarantee you 
will be in a catatonic state within a week. The only way to get out of bed and 
"do wbal must be done," as Garrison Keillor said, is to have confidence and 
to move from strength to strength. That point is true for the teaching profes- 
sion, too: if we do not affirm the good, we will cause a sense of pathology and 
distress among the army of positive and committed people y/ho are perform- 
ing heroic actions every single day. 

Thus, in our search for excellence, we must give more status, em- 
powerment, and dignity to teaching if this nation's future is to be secure. 

We must also recognize that some of the most essential qualities of 
teaching are the ones that are most difficult to measure. Several years ago I 
was unable to sleep, and instead of counting sheep, I counted all the teachers 
I had had. There were a few nightmares in the crowd, but I remembered 
rather vividfy fifteen or more. Then I recalled the great teachers I had had, 
the outstanding individuals in colleges and in schools vi/ho had truly changed 
my life. First I thought about my first-grade teacher, of vi/hom I have spoken a 
thousand times. On the first day of school my teacher said, 'Today we learn 
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to read,'* and made it dear that language and learning are forever inter- 
locked 



I recaUed Mr. Whittlinger, my high school history teacher, who one 
day said quietly m class, "Ernest, I'd like to meet you after class.'' I nearly had 
cardiac arrest-sweatypahns, eyes glazed over. As it turned out, it wa*: a con- 
sequential and enduring meeting although Mr. Whittlingcr spoke only briefly. 
He said, "Ernest, you're doing very well in class; if you keep this up, you just 
might be a student." Now, you may take that as a put-down, but it was the 
most energizing academic observation I had ever heard It was the first time a 
teacher had said, "^ou just might be a student." He rattled my brain; I 
redefined who I was, and for better or worse, I have spent a lifetime in educa- 
tion because a teacher took fifteen seconds to help me think about who I was 
and raise my aspirations. The comment was based more on hope than 
evidence, to be sure, but this teadier took the risk. 

I thought also of Dr. Joseph Smith, a literature professor, who loved to 
read Shakespeare aloud in class. He taught me something about the majesty 
of language; he laughed, and he cried- even though he had read King Lear 
and AfacBeth a thousand times before. 

I wondered to myself in the wee hours of the morning what made these 
teachers truly great and, i;^e we are searching for the yardsticks for teacher 
credentialing, I had to gu back to these three great people m my life. They 
were \ery different mdividuals, but as I thought about each one, it occurred to 
me that there were three things they shared in common. 

• First, these teachers were knowledgeable and well-informed. They 
had a message to convey; there was something there to teach. 

• Second, these three teachers were able to communicate m a way 
that the students understood. I have had teachers who knew a lot, 
but th^ somehow could not make connections with their students. 
They did not understand the level of reception. The second charac- 
teristic, then, was the capacity to conmiunicate, because they knew 
children and young people. 

• But then there was a third characteristic that made these teachers 
truly great. The more I thought about it it occurred to me these 
were truly outstanding individuals because they were open and 
authentic human beings. They laughed, they cried, they said ''I 
don't know." There was a quality to their lives that transcended 
both the knoi^edge and the capacity to send the message, too. 
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Secretary of Education Bennett talks frequently about teaching values. 
I am not sure how that converts itself bto the curriculum. I am convmced, 
however, that the values that we seek are the ones conveyed through the pat- 
terns of the teacher, through the quality of the life, throu^ the integrity of the 
message, thro* ^ the ability to listen, and through the trus^- orthiness that is 
established in the relationship with students - those are the values that I think 
the classroom must convey. 

I suspect that each of us can remember at least one great teacher she 
or he has had. If this were a Quaker meeting, I would suggest a moment of 
silence for us to pay tribute to the ones who have been enduringly influential, 
and I cite Ralph Tyler and pay him high regard. 

But if we are going to strengthen teaching, it will call for national 
policy as well. I believe we need national scholarship programs, and scholar- 
ship programs for high school teaching. We need to publicize the Talented 
Teacher Act that Congress passed that would give grants to the students who 
agree to teach m the nation's public schools. After all, we encourage people 
to go mto the Peace Corps. Why not ins(nre them, and appeal to their 
altruism, to teach in the inner dties here at home? 

Further, why do we not have summer fdlowships for gifted high school 
teachers, so they can be intellectually enriched? Everyone with gray hair can 
remember the absolute^ dramatic impact of the NDEA Fellowships, in ^ch 
the President of the United States inspired us to understand that if we were 
going to stand tall as a nation, we were going to invest in our teachers. The in- 
fluence of those fellowships can be felt even now after several decades. 

We need teacher-excellence fimds in every school -to help teadiers 
implement a good idea. We need teacher-travel fimds to help teachers stay in 
touch with fellow professicmals all across the nation. And I believe we need to 
start recruiting the young people ^o are m our high schools today. There is 
no magic teacher pool that is going to emerge from heaven; the teachers of 
tomorrow are sitting m our classrooms now. Why are we not pausing to say to 
the best and the brightest, "You're good enough to be a teacher"? 

I am suggesting that, to secure the future of this nation, we should be 
less concerned about getting new weapons mto space and more concerned 
about getting outstanding teachers mto the classrooms here on Earth. 

This brings me to observation number four: I predict that as we move 
toward the year 2000, the curriculum m the nation's schools increasmgly must 
be focused on the future, not the past. 
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I find it significant that during 1983» m addition to the repcHt of the 
National Comnussion on Excellence in Education, three other major state* 
ments ifvere released One of these, by the National Academy of Science, 
warned about the so-called ''Greenhouse Effect^'-the gradual warming of 
the earth's atmosphere by excessive carbon dicndde in the air. Another report 
by a group of equally distinguished scholars predicted that a nuclear 
holocaust could leave half the earth in frozen darkness. 

A group of outstanding biologists, also in 1983, quite comddentally, 
repOTted that deforestation of the trc^cal rain forests, which harbor at least 
two-thirds of all the earth's animak^ plants, birds, and insects, are being 
destroyed at the rate of about 100,000 square kilometers every single year. 
That is an area about the size of the state of Missouri. 

I firmly believe that these three reports were also reports on educa* 
tion. Just as surely as the nation is at risk, so is the universe at risk. I wonder — 
I worry m fact— that education is getting more parochial at the very moment 
that the agenda is more ^obaL As I look toward the year 2000, 1 am con> 
vinced that with every passing year, we will discover through the headlines, 
that ecologically, economically, socially, and politically, we are connected to 
others on the planet Earth, and that to be truly educated, our students must 
begin to put their own lives in perspective. 

I am suggesting that the curriculum for the year 2000 means not only 
preparing more technicians who can help build better rockets and computers; 
it also means preparing more historians and humanists as welL And it means 
hel|nng us to discover our own connections on the planet Earth— not more 
Carnegie units, but more btegration of knowledge. 

Several years ago in the Christian Science Monitor I read about an or- 
ganization called the International Council on Monuments and Sites. This 
group had selected 165 very special places on the planet Earth which they 
said were of universal value to mankind They bduded b the list such 
landmarks as the Pyramids of Egypt, the Palace of Versailles, the dty of 
Cuzco b Peru, Persepolis b Iran, the Katmandu Valley b India, the Old 
Walls of Jerusalem— just to name a few. It was an effort to identify interna- 
tionalfy the sacred sites and monuments just as we do it here at home. 

As I read that list, the thought occurred to me— a fantasy, to be sure— 
that these priceless treasures might provide a marvelous curriculum for our 
schools. I wondered if it would be possible for all students throughout their 
years of formal learning to learn about these magnificent monuments and 
sites that are found on all contments of the globe. I wondered if it would be 
possible for students to study not just the monuments, but also the people, the 
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histoiy, and the transitions that produced them. I also wondered if it would be 
possible for every student to understand that we have a sacred obligation not 
to desecrate these monuments and sites that mark so exquisitely the human 
passage here on Earth. Perhaps as a capstone seminar in the senior year, stu- 
dents mi^ look at just one site and learn about it mtensively— and have an 
appreciation of a cuhure other than their own? 

I am suggesting that the curriculum m our schools is not just the ac- 
quiring of bits of information; it must also mean mtegration and ap{dication, 
too. Tliere is an uigency about establishing the importance of connections. 
Lewis Thomas, of Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center, wrote that if this 
centuiy does not slip forever throug|i our fingers, it will be because learning 
will have directed us away from our sfdintered dumbness, and will have 
helped us focus on our common goals. 

One final observation. As I look toward the year 2000, 1 am convinced 
we must focus more on how students learn, and become much more sophisti- 
cated about how to measure the results— the theme that Ralph T^er has 
^ken about so carefully for so many years. I find it discouraging that 60 
years after the Schdastic Aptitude Test was invented to measure the innate 
aptitude students, the Secretary of Education just this week put SAT num- 
bers on a wall chart and presented it as a "report card" on the success and 
failure ot the nation's schools. 

Is this where we have come m 60 years? Is it too much to hope that by 
the year 2000- thirteen years away (we should get busy!) —we will have subtle 
and authentic ways to measure the potentiality and the progress of our stu- 
dents? Even if the SAT did measure success in language and mathematics, 
what about history? What about science? What about civics? What about 
literature? What about the arts? To say nothing about the ability to think 
clearly and to mtegrate what has been learned. And ^ai al out the students 
who do not take the SAT? 

Some exciting work is being done by Howard Gardner at Harvard. In 
his provocative and insightful book Frames cf Mind, Gardner reminds us that 
children have not only verbal mtelligcnce; they also have logical mtelligence, 
mathematical intelligence, spatial mtelligence, and I suspect mtuitive and so- 
cial mtelli^nce as well. Gardner suggests, quite properly I believe, that we 
should find ways to better understand the many dbnensions of mtelligcnce m 
our children, and to assess these potentials with great care. 

We need testing m our schools to measure student progress. American 
citizens want to know if the $140 billion annual mvestment they are making m 
public education is paying off. But it is also true that our measurements today 
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are very crude. Using narrow tests we tell children th^ are failures before 
they have even discovered vAo they are. To me, that is a crime of inestimable 
proportion. 



If our goal is to educate aU children, we must broaden our definition 
of potentiaL We must honor the fiill range of God-given talent within each 
diOd, and if we do not, we will diminish our d^lization, and perhaps our 
prospects for survival, too. 

Here, then, is my conclusion. As we move rr.pidly to the year 2000, we 
must confront the problems of poor children in the cities and in the rural 
areas as well We must respond to the changing work and family patterns of 
the nation. We must give empowemKut to the teacher. We must focus the 
curriculum on the future, not the past And we must figure how to measure 
progress in ways that affirm the potentiality of all students, not just the 
pivileged few. 

James Agee wrote on one occasira that with every child ^o is bom, 
under no matter vidiat circumstance, the potentiality of the human race is bom 
again. I salute aD educators for your abiding faith in the potentiality of our 
children, and I thank you for inviting me and honoring me here. 
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THE MISSION OF 
COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 



Governor Bill Clinton 



I speak to you today as Chainnan of the Education Commission of the 
States. In the btroduction you were rold that I am the only governor to be 
both Chairman of the Governor's Asf.odation and the Education Commission 
of the States. This seems to be an insane thing to do, but I did it with a 
deliberate purpose m mind. Whether we succeed or not remains to be seen, 
but my idea is that now everybody is working on more or less the same track. 
If we could all work together and have a more common agenda and under- 
stand yfbdX we can do to support one another, we can get more done more 
quickly. I really think that we do not have as much time to do some of the 
things we need to do and so I feel an overwhehning sense of urgency to try to 
get some common ground established with all the education groups, the 
political leaders, and the business cooununity. 

I know that teacher educators have taken a lot of "lumps" m the last 
few years. I have dealt out a few of those lumps, but I am really proud of these 
people that are here on the podium with me because of the work they have 
done to try to improve higher education b general and teadier preparation m 
particular. 
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Our institutions in Arkansas have all committed to meetbg the new 
standards and I ?m proud of that. I do not know how many states are going to 
do that, but every one of our schools say they are going to do that. I can tell 
you that the people here on this podium and others who are not represent 1 
have b my view made a major conunitment to improving the quality of their 
programs. I would also like to report that, notwithstanding the declines in 
higher education enrollment from place to place aroimd the country, we have 
found that after we raised the Commission's standards for our teacher educa- 
tion programs, our enrollment went up. The better the programs got, the 
more people wanted to be m them. I have great hope for the role that can be 
played by the colleges of teacher education in meeting the challenges before 
us. 

Having said that, the news is not all good. "A Nation at Risk," the 
report which came out in early 1983, was followed by only two states, Florida 
and Mississippi, which enacted really comprehensive school reforms before 
the report came out. Then, there was a whole raft of states which did it after- 
wards—raised taxes, raised standards, did all the things that you are familiar 
with regarding education reform. I think Arkansas was the third state. Now 
virtually every state in the country has enacted some form of comprehensive 
education effort. In all of those, you were probably bvoWed either as the sub- 
ject or as the participant b what was to be done. I think much has been ac- 
complished. 

Secretary William Bennett's report came out recently, and you may or 
may not think it is adequate, accurate, or suCGcient, but it does plainly show 
that b cert£un significant areas, progress is being made. Our state tes' scores 
are uniformly up, and racial and regional differences among the people takbg 
the test are down. The dropout rate is down rather significantly b our state b 
spite of the fact that we have added more testing and more rigor to the 
programs. 

On the other hand, it is impossible to look at the numbers with any- 
thing like real optimism. If you exambe what passes for progress and measure 
that agab t the competition around the world it is rather frightenbg. 

I was at the Mayflower Hotel a couple of hours ago. I was going down 
the stairs and I passed a bank of pay phones. One fellow was talkbg very 
loud, saying, "You don't have to fool with that company, go see this other one; 
they do all their keypunching b Jamaica and it's lots cheaper." If you were b 
my state, you woidd not say that very loudly b a public pay telephone. In 
Arkansas we have lost a lot of jobs because many factories have closed and 
many farmers are now bankrupt. Our Medicaid budget b the first quarter of 
this year was up 27 percent over the first quarter of last year — no bcrease in 
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rates, no increase in services, just increase in utilization. Many of our people 
are being ground under the pressures of the international economy. 

But the telephone caller was making a good point. All over the world 
today there are people who can do what we do as well as we do it for wages 
we cannot live on. If we are constrained at all to build our economy on com- 
parative labor costs from w^ere we are now, that is a loser for us. We will 
have to wait for the whole world to catch up with us before we can have real 
growth again. It is broad based. That means two or three generations with 
declining bcome and that is significant. 

It started in 1973 v/hen real median family income began to decline. 
Between 1979 and 1985 our country created 12 million jobs. No new jobi in 
Europe— that was the good news. Everybody is proud of it. The bad news is 
that 42 percent of those jobs were at or below the poverty level. In the previous 
sn-year period, 12 million new jobs were created and only 22 percent of them 
were at or below the poverty level In the previous ten-year period 20 million 
new jobs were created and only 21 percent of them were at or below the 
poverty level. Between 1981 and 1986, 40 percent of the American people had 
a real bcrease in their income. Twenty percent held their own, 40 percent 
had a real decline. 

Now I ask you this simple question as Americans, and think about the 
values you were raised with and the hopes that you nourished: if this little 
chart for the last five years, with 40 percent getting richer, 20 percent holding 
on, and 40 percent getting poorer were run out in the history of America for 
10 or 20 years, wlU we have the country you grew up b? Will we have the 
American dream that you cherished as available to all? I think it is a serious 
question. We might still have the Route 128 Corridor b New England and the 
Silicon Valley b California, and for that matter urban Little Rock competbg 
rather well b a world economy with a high job growth rate. But the bequality 
b this country imll be so profound that it will be hard to hold America 
together as we know it. 

I was talking last night on the plane with William Milliken, the founder 
of the Cities and School Program. I told him this data. He said, ''You know if 
that's right and these Ibes contbue like you say, and I think they might, we're 
going to have trouble b the 1990s that vill make the '6Qs look pale by com- 
parison." 

You are preparing people to go bto public schools to deal with that 
problem, and the people you are preparing who are going b the schools may 
be the last chance we will ever have to give them the tools to help turn those 
conditions around. So, b spite of all the lumps you have taken and the 




criticism which is fair and the criticism which is not, I think you ought to be 
proud to be doing what you are doing because I think that you are participat- 
ing in an effort to regenerate our education system, and you are dealing with 
issues that we have never had to deal with before in our schools. If we suc- 
ceed, we will secure our country's position in the world and the promise of 
prosperity for Americans. If we fail, we will have piofound and dark conse- 
quences. 

It is always good to be involved in something important. One of the 
consequences of being bvolved in something important is that if you fail, it is 
bad for everyone. You ought to be glad to be here and to be a part of that 
today, but I do not think we should be too optimistic even though a lot has 
been done. We must think about the underlying economic trends; we have gpt 
to turn them around not by creating new jobs but by making sure that people 
can do v/bat needs to be done. That is what plagues me. I wake up every 
morning and go to bed at night thinking about it. 

Last year I agreed to serve as chairman of the Southern Growth 
Policies Board solely because it was the sixth year in our cycle and every sixth 
year we have a Commission on the Future of the South which issues a report 
on what we in the South must do to make our region more economically 
productive. I wanted to appobt the Commission because I thought I knew 20 
good people in the South that would come to grips with these issues and the 
complex but profound relationship between education and economic 
development. The report that they issued, I think, is a sort of economic 
development version of "A Nation at Risk." It is very well written, short, to- 
the-pobt, and we admit to a lot of our past errors. If you want a copy of it I 
will be glad to give it to you; if you do not live in the South, you still might find 
it valuable because it attempts to be rather specific about the kinds of educa- 
tion investments we need to make. 

This year in Arkansas we issued a report called, ''Jobs for Arkansas' 
Future." If you are from Connecticut, you live in the first state that did some- 
thing like this. 

Arthur White, of the famous public opinion research firm, developed 
a project in Connecticut with the state government to specify what the job op- 
portunities were for Connecticut between now and the year 2000 and what 
kinds of educational and other bvestments would have to be made b order to 
reach those maximum opportunities, given where they were. I persuaded him 
that he ought to do the same thing b a rural state that had more economic 
problems, and this report is the result. If you want one of these I will give it to 
you. If you are not from Arkansas, the only value to you is that you will see 
that there is a way b your state to plot from where you are right now, what the 
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actual economic opportunities are Ukely to be, and then whet kinds of specific 
investments you voll have to make in eduction if you want to maximize those 
opportunities. 

Those are the kinds of things people like me to do. We set the state or 
frame the debate and draw the perimeters. But I do not really create any jobs 
or teach any children. Or more to the po'nt, I do not teach anybody who is 
g(W3 to teach children. I think what we have to try to talk about now is v/hai 
is going to be your role b all of this. I must say th: . I am not professionally 
competent to judge Aether everybody ought to follow the reconunendations 
of the Holmes Group in their institution. My hiuch is that there is more than 
one right way to do it» more than one good way to do it, but that there needs 
to be a real commitment to excellence. 

I do not want to get bto the debate on alternative certification, but I 
can tell you that if you support all of these school stand^rds that all the states 
are adopting, some of us will come up to the deadline for the standard and 
not have sufficient numbers to certify teachers coming through the traditional 
mechanism. So we must have some kind of alternative certification; my mes- 
sage is that if you live in a state where that happens, then you ought to be 
taking the lead to figure out the most responsible, quality-oriented alternative 
certification you can have, and not be afraid if somebody can go through a 
different route anc get to the same place. 

Competition will not hurt you just like it does not hurt me. You know I 
would ^ve anything if nobody ever ran against me for office; I believe deq)ly 
in a two-party system for everybody except me! As one of the immutable rules 
of politics, everybody in the world is for change in general but against it in 
particular. 

But you can do that and you have done some of that, and I conunend 
you on it because those are the kinds of things that only you can do. The 
governors cannot do it, and the legislators cannot do it. But I have seen our 
colleges of education improve the performance of their seniors coming out on 
the NTE exaji, improve the quality of their programs to raise their standards 
for admission, and to render their activities more relevant to the urgent issues 
before us tooay. If there is anything that I can do as chairman of the Educa- 
tion Commission of States, or as chairman of the NGA to make sure you are 
in the mainstream debate on aV of these issues and to be supportive of you, I 
want to do that. But you also need to recognize that you are carrying a big 
load that no one else can carry and that the stakes are higher th an you even 
probably know. I do not thiuk you ought to shut the door to debate on any 
issue. 
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I still think that we ought to do an even better 'ob than we have done 
in getting people like you back in our schools. They need you out there. You 
must figure out v^at is the matter with what we are doing. You know if we are 
not doing a good job, and some of those tests say we are not in teaching 
science, math and higher-order learning skills, how are we going to do that? If 
we have an irrelevant sort of old industrial model running our schools, we 
must restructure it. You ought to have some say in how that is done. 

If teachers ought to be involved more in decision-making in the 
schools, which everybody says ought to be the case, then we need to make 
sure that in the colleges of education we are teaching leadership. I believe 
that there are certain skills ^ch can be taught and I do not believe that all 
leaders are bom and not made. Everybody has in himself or herself the germ 
of the energy, the spark it takes, to get people going down the right road 
together. We need to focus more attention on that in the colleges of educa- 
tion. 

I now invite you to bruise me on the way out the door here or write me 
a letter and say, "Yeah, that's all fine but here's what you need to d , here's 
how we've been let down by the politicians, here's what we need." I welcome 
that. But I know that, in spite of all the progress that has been made, it is 
deeply moving to me to see how far we have come in such a short time. We 
are still not where we need to be in teaching people to think and the ways they 
need to think in the world we have to live in. We are still letting too many 
people drop out or stay in when they might as well be dropped out. There will 
be different skills required to motivate these at-risk children. I know you can 
say, "I've heard that speech, we're loading it all on the teachers, we can't ex- 
pect to do it all." That is true and there is a bigger load that has to be carried 
by business and churches, but the problem is, where are you going to get at 
these children except in school? I feel very strongly that if you put your minds 
to it you can teach people to teach those at-risk children better than they have 
been doing. 

Whenever you get discouraged or disgusted, remember that in the 
year 2000 you do not want thirteen more years to have gone by aggravating 
those trends v^ere 40 percent of the people are getting better off and the 
American Dream still exists for them, 20 percent are just where they started, 
and 40 percent are doing worse. We camiot hold it together. 

I think the business community is making a good faith effort. I think 
government is beginning to understand more about competitiveness. I think 
certain bipartisan policies will probably emerge in the 1988 election season so 
that the other portions of our society can do their part. But if we do not edu- 
cate peofde to do those kinds of jobs, they still wUl not be done and we will 
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fall still further behind. So» if the past is prologue, we are going to have a good 
future because you have done a lot to make in^provements, and for that I am 
grateful. I am especially proud of the people who are good enough to sit here 
on this platform with me today. But if you look at the numbers, it is still sober- 
ing. 

In closing I do not want this to be a "downer," but I just do not want 
you to minimize the responsitnlity you are carrying for the future of the 
country. I find it esdiilarating and I hope you do, too. If you are around when 
the century turns, try to remember this day. You will be popping champagne 
corks and having a big time and thanking God you are one of the very few 
people that ever happened to live at the time that a century turned. If you are 
around then, think back to this time. I wager that the common assessment by 
the year 2000 of the period which started in 1973 and which will run another 
four or five years, wiO be that it was one of the watershed periods in 
American history. It was the period in vAnch Ajierica was pulled down off its 
preeminent perch which it had occupied since the dose of World War 11 and 
was rudely thrown back into world economic competition for which it was un- 
prepared and tested economically as never before. 

Now nobody knows what the rest of the story will be. We will either be 
saying, while we are drinking our champagne, that we met the task, restored 
growth and prosperity to our country and opportunity to our people, and kept 
alive the hold that freedom has on millions of people in countries like the 
Philippines, where people now want more political liberties and think you can 
have economic growth m a free society. Or, we will say we were not v^SUng to 
do it, we could have done it but we were not willing, and so the sun began 
gently to set on the American empire, and we are gracefully going about our 
business while someone else runs the world. I honestly believe that what you 
do m those colleges of education will determine which one of those stories is 
told when the century turns and I wish you well. 
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TEACHER INDUCTION: 
A SOLVABLE PROBLEM 



Kevin Ryan 
Boston University 



Lennie Bruce some twenty years ago said that humor was tragedy (dus time, 
and I think that is very much related to the way we treat the first year of 
teaching, and the way we treat teachers. It seems lO me as an educational 
community, as a groiq) of teadier educators, we are confronted with an enor> 
mous set of problems-real social chaos. I read that in 1985 in one city, Los 
Angeles, 181 children were killed, most by young children, and similar statis- 
tics reflecting social breakdowns assault us every day. 

In the last two decades we have seen the support for our field, for 
education, dwmdie significant^. We have seen a massive shift of money from 
programs for the young to programs for the aged. We have seen an epidemic 
of escapism among the young, from television to drugs to promiscuity. We 
have seen children being poorly supervised by overworked and over- 
pleasured parents. We have seen an enormous influx of immiprants and their 
children are presenting our schools with chaUenging difficulties, and vi« are 
continually plagued by the inadequacies of the schools serving the children of 
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the poor. Against this background, the subject here under discussion, the 
problem o( the employment adjustments of beginning teachers, pales. 
Howevc**, I like this problem and the reason I like it is because I think it is a 
very soWable problem. It is a problem that, if we focus our energies, I believe 
we can soWe, and we can put it to rest. We can chalk it up to the win column 
and move on to something else. 

But why now? I think one reason we ought to address this problem 
now is because we are going to eiqperience an enormous influx of new 
teachers in the next five years. We cxpcCi to have 50% turnover of the current 
teaching staff in five years. Many of the teachers that will come into oar 
schools will not come throupji teacher training. There will be emergency cer- 
tificates of all kinds. Also, I believe that the public schools now are much har- 
der places in which to teach than they have been in years past. 

But ^^t is the problem? At one level, the problem is that 40% of the 
people that will start teaching next September will leave the profession by the 
end of their second year. Of course, some still go on to graduate school in 
other fields. S^^me will stay home and have children. Some will win the lottery 
and write the great American novel about schools! But I think a more basic 
reason that people T ave is because they do not like teaching. Not that it just is 
not fun, but rather that it is downright punishing. It is not i^t they thought is 
was going to be. This phenomenon is rather starkly captured by what is called 
the "curve of disenchantment," ^ch is a curve developed by a researcher by 
the name of Joseph Ugana, who aggregated all the data he could get his 
hands on fi-om over 40 studies u»ng the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 
Ugana looked at the attitudes of people in preservice training, and found that 
the longer they went through training, the more positive their attitude became 
towards children, and toward the profession. Even through student teaching 
their attitudes improved. And even in September of their first year of teach- 
ing their attitudes became more positive. Probably because children are obey- 
ing them and appear to be taking in the teaching messages they are speaking. 
New teachers -on the average -feel great satisfaction with their new careers. 
However, inspection of Ugana's curve suggests something to the effect that at 
10:45 on October 8th, the first-year teacher^s world falls in. The curve drops 
and continues to drop until February. Ligana's research goes on and shows 
that although the attitude curve begins at that point to level off and show a 
slight improvement, an improvement which continues throughout the career 
of a teacher, it never gets back up to where it was in preservice preparation.' 

Exactly ten years ago this Spring, a group of us from Ohio State 
University began a study of the first year of teaching. A number of the in- 
dividuals involved were not at all sure this was an area which was worth study- 
ing. So, I invited in for an informal discussion of their first year four graduates 
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of the previous year's program, students that I did not know, but who had just 
received their degrees the previous spring and were out teaching in the local 
schools. It was a very lively session. There were many tales about things they 
were eiqperiencing. All of it was bteresting. Finally toward the end of the 
afternoon, I turned to one young woman 9fbo had not said anything. Actually, 
she kept looking down during most of this conversation. 

I said, "Could you tell us ^at happened to you?" 

And she did not look up, but said in a low voice, "You lied to me." 

And I said, "Pardon me?" 

She said, "You lied to me." 

And I replied, "My dear, I don't even know you. I never lied to you." 

She said, "Oh, not you. But I did my degree here. I took classes in this 
very building. And you didn't tdl us vdiat it was going to be like out there. It's 
terrible." 

She went on and poured our her anguish of her year and that restarted 
the others and, I think, we readied a new level of candor. 

One of the things that happened that afternoon is that the seven of us 
realized that the plight of first-year teachers is truly a problem which we 
ought to be looking at. What we tried to do in our first year teacher study, 
which I will not discuss in any detail, was to map out what we call the "life 
space" of a first-year teacher. When the first year of the eighteen new 
teachers we studied was over, we asked them to chart on a sheet of paper 
their feelings about their first year. It was not exactly the same questions the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory tried to shed light on, but similar. In- 
stead of lines similar to Ligana's levels of disenchantment, the graphic show- 
ing these new teachers' levels of satisfaction over the year looked like 
eighteen strands of wet spaghetti thrown against the wall. We could see no 
neat pattern. However, there were plenty of highs and lows. 

This area is one which has had a great deal of research. In 1982, Fred 
McDonald released a large study of induction process with beginning 
teachers. Ken Zeichner and his colleagues at the University of Wisconsin, 
Grant, Popkowitz, and Tabachnik, have done a number of studies m this area, 
shoindng, for example, the attitude change of first-year teachers as they move 
from a very student-oriented attitude in the beginning toward a much more 
custodial/management change by the end of the school year. 
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Susan Beaman did a summary for the Review of Educational Research, 
entitled "Problems for Beginning Teachers," and identified the eight most 
frequent problems that first-year teachers find: classroom discipline, motivat- 
ing students, dealing with individual differences, assessing students' work, 
relationships with parents, organization of classwork, insufficient or made- 
quate teaching materials and supplies, and dealing with problems of in- 
dividual students. 

There has been a long parade of teacher educators and researchers 
who have focused on this problem. Among them are the late Francis Fuller, 
Gary Griffin, Gene Hall, Shirley Hord, Sharon Feiman-Nemser, Walter 
Doyle, John Johnston, Arthur Wise, Elizabeth Eddy, and Colin Lacey from 
England. Even Willard Waller in his dassic Sociology of Teaching gave sub- 
stantial attention to this issue. 

What emerges to me from this research is a picture of young adults, 
many of whom have entered teaching out of quite altruistic motives, hopeful 
of beginning a rich career. Instead, after an initial period of euphoria, some- 
thing happens. They begin to bore the children, and the children first become 
restless, and then the children become dissatisfied and they react. They, the 
students, had high hopes for the year; they hoped that this year things were 
going to be different. They were exdted about having a new teacher, and par- 
ticularly one ^o seemed interested in them, so ready to please. This begin- 
ning has many endings: teachers gradually lowering their expectations, or 
blaming the victim, or major confrontations and tests of wills with students, or 
stories of straight triumph, or stories of triumph to hell and back, or stories of 
simple hell. 

It is for many of these young teachers tL first and worst hell that they 
will know. They have studied and planned to be teachers, and in the midst of 
their first year of teaching, things are falling apait. They realize, too, it is not 
'*my dirty little secret'' alone. It is coounon kno^edge in the classroom. It is 
common knowledge in the faculty room. And it is common knowledge in the 
principal's office. 

I am currently meeting with a group of people who graduated from 
our own program at Boston University last June. We meet on odd Friday 
afternoons in a campus bar and have beer and valium. They tell me about 
their week, and go around the table describing how they feel as if eveiyone is 
''standing on the sidelines watching them;" how they feel like they have been 
thrown totally to rely on their own resources; that little of the material that we 
have told them seems to fit with what they have to do. They are all surprised 
that things are so different from student teaching, when they were "cruising 
through Mr. Armstrong's class, and doing so well;" and their great discoveiy 
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about how one day the children can be such sweet dears, such little angek, 
and the next day, they are almost evil geniuses. It is all a tremendous shock to 
them. 

As I listen to them, ! keep thinking, "I read this before- this is straight 
out of the world of Willard Waller. This is straight out of The Sociology of 
Teaching that was vrittcn about the world of the 1920's." But there are dif- 
ferences. One that I want to suggest is the difference in their insecurity and 
vulnerability. Beginning teadiers are mudi more naked than during earlier 
periods. Students arc aware of what previously was the hidden world of 
teachers. 

Much of what we have been observing and hearing about beginning 
teachers has been very well captured m a theory expounded by Joshua 
Meyerowitz in a book entitled No Sense of Place. Perhaps, the pomt can best 
be gotten by example. When I was in late elementary school and high school, 
there was an unspoken, but universal law among students that first-year 
teachers were to be tormented It was in the order of things. I almost believe 
it has a genetic base. So, too, as a new teacher, I was tested with petitions that 
exams be open-book, that I give no homework on weekends, with affronts to 
my shaky sense of authority and with pranks sudi as bogus notes from the of- 
fice and thumb tacks on my chair. But as both a tormentor and a tormentee, 
what was going on m the mind of the teadier, the impact of this testing, was 
unseen. The students could only guess at their effect. 

Meyerowitz theory suggests things arc quite different now. His theory 
first builds on Marshall McLuhan's view that mass communications, especial- 
ly television, has fundamentally reordered social relations among people, par- 
ticularly authority relations; and second, on Irving Gof&nan's social theory 
that human personality is made up of not a single solid thing, but that it is 
made up of a collection of role-behaviors (i.e., so that I am not a single per- 
sonality, but a sum of several roles -the father role, the husband role, the out- 
of-town demi-expert, the "I-know-something-that-you-don't-know" role that I 
am currently playing). 

The important part of Goffman's theory is that there is front-stage be- 
havior and back-stage behavior. The first, front-stage behavior, is what the 
audience is supposed to see. Think, for instance, of someone being an atten- 
tive waiter in a restaurant. Once the waiter leaves you, the audience for his 
waiter role, and goes back into the kitchen, he slips bto his back-stage role, 
out of sight of you, the primary audience. There he may complain of sore feet,' 
of a pompous head-waiter, and worry aloud that you look like a poor tipper. 
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What Mcyerowitz^s theory suggests is that, largely due to television, 
people and children in particular, now see those back-stage behaviors, with 
clarity, regularity, and understanding. Children sec on television adult parents 
an piiftliing about raising thekr children, about whether or not they should be 
too strict or too lenient. They see ministers and priests struggling with their 
own doubts about the exisTence of God. And more to the point, they see 
teachers in their back-stage, formerfy private, moments as all-too-frail human 
beings stripped of mystery, exposing their confusion and admitting their 
weaknesses and inadequacies. 

While television shows for some time have been presenting people like 
Mr. Kotter and a whole parade of other people as somewhat pathetic souls 
who put on a mask when they step in front of a classroom, five weeks ago we 
had a dramatic example of this phenomenon. Tom Brokaw and NBC, as part 
of television's voracious appetite to show us back-stage life m all spheres of 
life-from White House to the bedroom (and surely, if television could fmd a 
way, the White House bedroom) - pointed its mikes and lenses at the world 
* of the first-year teacher. The teacher in this television white paper was strug- 
gling with her a aft, with her front-stage behavior m hill view of the students 
and the television audience, with several shots of young people's front-stage 
behavior playing extremely bored students. Then, the scene switched to the 
teacher ? inpushmg about her sense of failure and inadequacy, and disap- 
pointment in her inability to confront students. Then, a change to the stu- 
dents, off-stage or back-stage, but Ihis time fiill of life complaining about the 
teacher's ineffectiveness. Meanwhile, Tom Brokaw is nodding his agreement 
to everyone in sight that it is a problem. What I am suggesting is that 
television has taken the mysteiy out of teadier. He or she is naked before the 
students, pretending like so many television teachers that he is spedal, that he 
has spedal authority, that he is worth listening to, and worth respecting. But 
after the students have seen the new teacher's back-stage behavior, after 
seeing her weep in the teacher's lounge, it is hard to treat her m the old way. 
It is too tempting for the students to brush aside that uncertain front-stage be- 
havior and try to get at Uiose back-stage roles. The new teacher, then, has the 
oU problems of the first-year teacher but has a new one too: little mystery, lit- 
Ue built-in authority. He or she often has to beg or bargain for a chance to act 
like a teacher. 

What happens to first-year teachers is frequentiy the stuff of jocular 
war stories. Everyone has his/her own cadiet of littie horror stories concern- 
ing the first year of teaching. A friend of mine once said that the best gift God 
has ffvcn us is our capacity to forget. My guess is that one of the reasons this 
old problem endures in teaching is due to teachers, to our capacity to forget, 
to block out the actual pain and suffering mvolvcd m our first years of teach- 
ing. In fact, it is my impression that many teachers are mvested in this trial-by- 
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fire first year, in the same way that fraternity members, having gone through 
the initiation rites, fight against its elimination. Surviving this trial by fire is, 
after all, something of a badge of honor. 

What Can Be Done 

I wovJd like to turn now to some possible ways out of this problem of 
initiation into teaching. I am convinced that there is not one solution, but 
many solutions to the first-year teaching syndrome. Some of the suggestions I 
shall make will solve some problems; some will suggest others, and I am sure 
there is much I shall miss. 

I have divided these solutions mto two kinds: the kinds that we in 
higher education can effect, and second, some of the things that can be done 
in school. There is, of course, a vAioh area of larger, restructuring sugges- 
tions, the kinds that John Goodlad has been making about fundamentally 
changing the teaching profession, and the sorts of changes that the Hohnes 
Group are advocating. They seem to be changes that are going to take much 
more time and much more political support than I can see currently, so I am 
excluding them from this discussion and will try to deal with solutions that I 
think are do-able m the world today. 

The college-based solutions: The first sdution is to teach to the 
problem. What I mean this is to share with prospective teachers the infor- 
mation that we know about the first year. Dorft keep it a secret. Show 
prospective teachers the curve of disenchantment. Tell them what we know, 
\^t the research shows. But more importantly, I think we ought to share 
with them the stories, the biographies of teachers, and the various case study 
accounts. 

To the degree that we are able, we ought to insure that our curriculum 
is engaging them m the sorts of problems most of them will confront: the 
authority problems, the management problems, and the rest of those common 
difficulties. From ^at teachers tell me, our courses and our textbooks are 
filled with images of the school and the child that surely are not currently 
valid and may never have been; that our preparations is too theoretiod, by 
^ch they mean ineffective and "out-of-sync," and filled with what I call 
"Happy Think." For instance, many educational writers and many professors 
of education are like the late Father Flanagan of Boys Town: we never met a 
bad boy. Many first-year teachers meet bad boys, or (m concession to those 
who deny our capacity for evil) good boys who are putting on a dam good act! 

The second suggestion for higher education is that we need to insure 
that we have adequate field experiences m teacher education. This is nothmg 
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new. However, we need to do much more than put peo{rie in the field and 
have them play teacher's assistant. They need to question and learn from 
those teachers and administrators, and focus on ^i^t these e?qperienced 
people have learned that can be useful to beginners, and vfbai mistakes they 
have seen beginners make. So, it is not just field eiqjeriences, but adding a 
focus on the induction, so the prospective teacher can use that time they have 
at the university to prepare themselves for the predictable problems. 

A third suggestion is that uni^rrsities ought to have special outreach 
inservice courses for bc^ginning teachers. Instead of having the first-year 
teacher come back to the university for a course in models of teaching or a 
course in principles of curriculum, we ought to have the university go out to 
the schools, and provide a neutral place where the new teachers in the district 
can get help with their problems, where we can look at some of the common 
problems, and work out very concrete strategies. This particular approach is 
being used at some universitits. The model that I have in mind for such a 
course is "Support/Survival/Success." 

There is some resistance in universities, because this idea does not 
sound like a graduate course. However, it is a professional course, and as 
such ought to be given credit as the first course in a Master's Degree m 
Education. 

A fourth suggestion is that the university ought to mvite back every 
Spring their recent Education graduates, to honor them, to listen to them, to 
reflect with them on the teacher education curriculum, and also to rekindle 
what may be dampened fires. But most of all, we ought to show them that we 
are all part of this profession, and we need them to help us to keep teacher 
education, or get teacher education on target. And most of all, let them know 
that we really care about them and i^t they are doing. 

Those are the suggestions for higher education: we need to teach 
vigorously and honestly about the first year of teaching we need to focus our 
field e)q)eriences more directly, we need to offer courses for and about begin- 
ning teachers; and we ought to bring our graduates back for mutual learring. 

In-school sobitions: The second category is m-school approaches. 
There are a number of things we can do here. Fu- >t of all, each school should 
have an initiation orientation progrant Most school systems have sudi things, 
but yfbai I am suggesting is a program that is much longer (two or three 
weeks), that is much more detailed, focused on not just the routines and 
regulations and procedures of the district (although that is important and 
th^ need to get special help m that), but focusing on their essential task as 
teachers, that gives them plenty of opportunity and help in planning the first 



month of instruction so that they get a running start. Such an orientation 
program would not end with the start up of school, but would bring the first- 
year teachers together on a regular basis, duriiig the first year dealing with the 
problems as they 'uifold. For instance, many beginning teachers are totally 
''blind-sided" by the first marking period. They are not prepared for it at all. 
With such an orientation program, once they do get started teaching, they 
begin to be pointed toward the realities of evalu«^tion. 

A second suggestion is the workload of the beginning teacher. As 
much as possible this should be tailored to their beginning status, and their 
particular strengths and weaknesses. If this point sounds obvious, we also all 
know that it rarely happens. The veteran teacher leaves. His or her "plums," 
the choice classes and assignments, are redistributed to the other veterans, 
those who remain. The beginning teacher comes in and gets the ciuricular 
and extra-curricular carcass— the leftovers. As a new teacher, I was assigned 
to a study hall with 126 juniors and seniors, and not too many of them were 
terribly impressed that I had come "hot" from Teachers College, Columbia, 
^ere, as I recall, I had not heard about such situations. I am not even sure I 
knew y/hdii a study hall was, let alone taught anything which would help me 
survive one. So, we need to have special attention to assure that the beginning 
teacher is not over-challenged and that the job fits their strengths. 

A third suggestion is mentor programs. Mentoring is a relatively new 
word for us in education; it has come to most of us from Yale psychologist 
Daniel Levenson (by way of Gail Sheeh/s book Passages), '^o find the right 
name for an older, more experienced man who guides an aspiring younger 
man, Levenson selected a word straight from Homer's Odyssey. When Odys- 
seus left on his twenty-year junket, he left his son Telemachus m the hands of 
his competent friend, whose name was Mentor. If we can trust Homer, ap- 
parently Mentor did a pretty fair job of protecting and educating Telemachus. 
Levenson describes the mentor/novice relationship as one of the most com- 
plex and developmentally important relationships that a man can have m early 
adulthood. Levenson to that point had only studied men, although he is cur- 
rently looking at the development of women. 

The mentor's fiwction is to support and facilitate the realization of the 
Dream. The mentor believes in the protege, shares his dream, gives it his 
blessing, helps to divine a newly emerging self in its newly discovered world, 
and creates a space in which the young man can work out a reasonably satis- 
factory life structure that contains the dream. He also goes on to report how 
helpful being a mentor is to the adult who, m his mid-life, has probably 
achieved most of his goals, and he talks about how this relationship both en- 
riches the person's satisfaction and his generativity. 
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This concept of mentorship has been rather quickly seized on by 
educators. The natural process of mentoring by an experienced teacher fre- 
quently goes on in schools, but it cannot be guaranteed, cannot be counted 
on. Because often nature does not seem to work, some educators have 
decided to develop a paid mentorship. More than that, beginning teachers are 
assiffied to the paid mentors and usually they are part of a special program. 
States like California, Florida, Penns^'ania, and others have begun statewide 
mentor programs, and many more are in the planning stage. Cities like New 
York, Cincinnati, the district of Charlott/Mecklenburg have had apparently 
very successful programs. California passed mentor legislation in 1983 and 
since then, 83% of the districts are invoked in mentor programs. Each 
teacher is selected by a mentor selection committee. They receive a stipend of 
$4,000; they also receive $2,000 to attend conferences, for administrative fees, 
for substitutes, and for other activities. 

What mentors do is less clear. However, m some locales their job is to 
aid the beginning teacher clearly designated teaching competencies: lists of 
skills that represent a certain level of teaching competence. 

In effect, many of these programs have an accountability system that 
goes along with the mentor program. Also, there is usually a mentor selection 
committee composed of teachers and administrators, and sometimes mem* 
bers of the lay public, who decide who qualifies. As a few of the people in this 
program reported to me, these committees can be a real "political football." 

While the psychological research gives a strong endorsement to men- 
toring, it is unclear as yet whether or not these programs are going to make a 
positive difference. On the surface, it would seem that having a wise, ex- 
perienced teacher take the younger teacher under his or her wing would be a 
natural success. "Natural" is the key word here. Are these mentor programs 
force*feeding a relationship that ought to be voluntary and spontaneous? Can 
you assign mentors and really have confidence that the relationship will work? 
There was a strong suggestion in a recent report by the Rand Corporation 
that the mentor in the Florida program is all-too-often seen as just another 
person with a checklist, just another hurdle for the first-year teacher to jump 
over. So, while this is a very promising idea, I believe that it is one we need to 
look at more closely, and see if it does indeed have a positive impact. 

Concl.:sion 

By way of summarizing, let me say that, first, we have good evidence 
that our entrance system appears to hav' a negative impact on the way people 
teach and on the way they feel about their profession and on their longevity in 
the profession. And, this induction system undoubtedly has negative effects 
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on students and their learning. Second, I am convinced that we know enough 
to sobe this problem, or more appropriately, to lessen the negative impact on 
the first-year teacher. While I have made no attempt to cost out these solu- 
tions, it seems to me that in any grand scheme, having a good teacher make a 
good start should be a high priority and would be worthwhile m dollars and 
cents. So, I believe that we have solutions at hand, and none too early, be- 
cause we are also expecting this enormous retirement from teaching in the 
nert few years, and we will have this new wave of teachers coming in. But, it 
also seems to me that we are gearing up, in good old American/Henry 
Ford/Robert McNamara/Lee laccoca fashion, and we will try to do it on the 
grand scale, the statewide mduction program, the statewide mentoring 
program, the big university/school cooperative effort, mvohdng released-time 
for everyone. 

While I have faith that the programs will probably do some good, I 
want to sound a cautionary note. As I have said, I believe that for the problem 
of the beginning teacher, the problems are quite solvable, but they only may 
be solvable through time, through experience, and through people. It may be 
that the problem of the first-year teacher is much more wrapped up with 
being 22 years old. It may have much more to do with young people trying to 
make the adjustment to what they want to be, vrfiat they think they are, and 
i^t they discover they actually are and vA^i they are able to do. 

It may be that the big professional induction program is not the solu- 
tion; that the assigted mentor is really doing it for a different set of motives, 
for the $4,000, for getting away from teaching, having free time, for that 
$2,000 budget we would aU love to have. Maybe the elaborate orientatk)n 
program, or the special university mduction program, is just one more barrier, 
one more thing that the first-year teacher has to push through, to deal with 
during this most busy year. Instead, it may be that the solution to this profes- 
sional problem is much more personal. Tne solution may reside b those of us 
m university teacher education programs, programs which ought to be much 
more graphic and vivid in presenting to the young vtliat may initially be 
depressing or disappomting pictures of the first year, by getting them oriented 
to the kinds of things that other teachers have e}q)erienced. 

m11 of this suggests that school administrators, fellow teachers, and 
their professional organizations ought not simply take this problem on solely 
as a professional issue. They should take it on as a personal issue. A new 
teacher, oppressed by the vision that she is boring her students to an early 
grave, does not need someone tripping m with a checklist, but someone who 
after school will take her out for a cup of tea or a beer, and tell her all the 
fimny, horrible things that happened to her ^en she was a first-year teacher. 
Let her know that she, too, went through this dark night of the soul; that she 
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did learn the ropes finally, and after learning the ropes, she discovered a great 
profession. What the first-year teacher needs more than the mandatory <nser- 
vice program is the personal warmth and presence of his or her new col- 
league ; a place at the lunch table; an invitation to TGIF, the culture club (the 
meaning of which they may not discover until May!); the inside story on the 
paperwork (yAM has to be done, and what can be put aside) and so on. What 
I am suggesting is that the most effective solution to this professional problem 
may be the personal attention and friendship of experienced teachers and ad- 
ministrators, rather than simply relying on the institutional program. 

Mshley Montague, the British anthropologist, somewhere wrote a line 
that I think is highfy appropriate to the first year of teaching. Montague 
wrote, 'The dee persona! sorrow suffered by human beings consists of 
the difference between what one was capable of becoming, and »^at one has, 
in fact, become." This sorrc^w is particularly bitter when there is so much that 
wc can do to he^ the begin ling teacher, and so much that we are not doing. 
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my work in the Teacher Assessment Project continues, I am often 
reminded of an old story. A fellow goes to his neighbor and askj for the 
return of the flawless pot the neighbor borrowed many months before. The 
neighbor takes offense at the request. "In the first place, I never borrowed 
your pot," he says. "In the second place, it was already cracked ^en I pot it. 
And in th*" *V' d place, I returned it two weeks ?go." 

When people ask me about the progress we are making on our assess- 
ment research, they typically inquire about how long it will take our Stanford 
research team to finish designing the new national licensing test for teachers. 
I answer, "In the first place, we're not writing the test. In the second -^lace, it 
won't be a test. In the third place, states have the responsibility for ucensure; 
we're v/orking on voluntary professional certification. And m the fourth place, 
all those policy decisions will be up to the National Board of Professional 
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Teaching Standards, not a research team studying alternative strategies for 
assessing teachers' competence."^ 

Indeed, my colleagues and I are engaged in developing new prototypes 
of teacher assessment that can serve as working models for the new National 
Board of Professional Teaching Standards. We are, as it were, stocking the 
board's pantry with a variety of completed dishes and separate ingredients 
from which its members will be able to fashion an assessment menu. 

More generally, we intend to expand the vision of those who design 
tests for teachers regarding the full range of possioilities available. For 
whatever reasons, only two types of assessment are now used for teachers: 
some kind of multifde-choice examination, vdiether of basic skills, subject- 
matter knowledge, c: pedagogical understanding; or some form of direct ob- 
servation of practice, employing what is almost invariably a global scale that 
ignores differences in context attributable to the subject matter being taught 
or the age or level of the learners. 

Having disabused Kappan readers of the most rampant misconcep- 
tions regarding our work, some important questions remain: What are we ac- 
tually doing and to what ends? What are the activities of the teacher assess- 
ment research team, and how do they relate to the remarkable range of 
developments in both the establishment of a national board for teaching and 
the radical changes in teacher licensing taking place in such states as Connec- 
ticut? How might new developments in teacher assessment relate to changes 
in policies for teacher education and the induction of be^nning teachers? 
What conceptions of both teaching and teacher assessment undergird these 
developments? Does the world really need a new tesi for teachers? 

Our research program is designed to create prototypes for a new 
generation of teaching assessments. As part of our assessment strategy, we 
will be aiming to demonstrate that those teachers who achieve board cer- 
tification are sufficiently kno^edgeable and independent to exercise sig- 
nificant judgment regarding curriculum, instruction, students, and staff 
development. The work rests on the assumption that approaches to assess- 
ment must mirror as accurately as possible the complexity and richness of 
teaching. It rests on a conception of teaching that differs substantially from 
those currently employed for such assessments as the NTE (formerly the Na- 

1. 1 must distinguish between the perspectives of our research program and those of the Nation- 
al Board of Professional Teaching Standards. As that new deliberative and policy-making body 
githers to consider the many matters to which it must attend^ it will draw on many sources oif 
counsel. The work of the Teacher Assessment Project will be one of those sources; it will not be 
the sole source. Thus, when I articulate the philosophy underlying our research program, I am 
ceitainlv not speaking on behalf of the national board or the Carnegie Corporation. 
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tional Teacher Examinatioc) or the teacher observations systems in place in a 
number of states. 

Our work further assumes that an assessment can onfy be seen as a 
single aspect of the more general effort to improve education and the work of 
teachers. Thus wc evaluate alternative approaches to teacher assessment by 
standards that go well beyond the traditional benchmarks of reliability and 
validity. We sk instead whether a given af^oach to assessment (if taken 
seriously) is likely to contribute to needed changes in both the education of 
teachers and the settings m ^ !iich they teach. 

Let me begin, then, with an account cf the conception of assess^nent 
that has evolved during the course of our work. I'll describe the model of 
teaching that underlies our approaches, the actual research and development 
activities m yfbich wc have been engaged, and the policy im{riications of our 
work, especially those that apply to mdividuals and organizations that are 
regularly mvolved m the assessment of teachers. 

Conception of Assessment 

The ideal teaching assessment is unlikely to take the form of a single 
examination for ^di a candidate "sits" during a designated period, as is the 
case with the NTE and its state-level equivalents. Nor is the ideal assessment 
likely to follow the tripartite design of the National Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, which accomplishes its purposes m three "sittings" spaced over a 
three-year period from the end of the cccond year of medical school to the 
completion of the internship. 

Instead, it is more prudent to imagine teacher assesstr Mil as an ongo- 
ing set of at least the following procedures: 

• written assessments, 

• assessment center ex4 

• documentation of pertonL^ce during s ;rvised field experiences, 
and direct observation of practice by tra - jd observers. 

These procedures can be aggregated into a coherent body of 
evidence -kept in a portfolio o/ some sort of cum*ilative record -tha.' docu- 
ments the teaching capacities of each candidate. This portfolio would be sub- 
mitted for review to representatives of the National Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards at some time after the candidate had successfully com- 
pleted the residency requirements. Because both traditional testing and direct 
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observatico are already in widespread use, I will elaborate on the use of per- 
formance assessment centers and documentation procedures as additional 
sources of data for teacher assessment. 



Perfamumce assessment centers. Performance assessment centers are 
becoming more widely used in such professions as business, school ad- 
ministration, emergency medicine, the foreign service, and architecture. A 
performance assessment uses methods of simulation to represent aspects of 
the functions to be performed in a given occupation. The candidates come to 
a center, ^ere each one participates in similar exercises. Unlike traditional 
tests, in which a candidate responds by selecting an alternative m a multifrie- 
choice test or by writing an essay that describes what one would do under cer- 
tain drcumstances, activities at an assessment center require candidates to 
respond as they would on the job. In a planning exerdse, candidates must 
plan; m a group problem-solving exercise, candidates deliberate together; m a 
teaching exercise, they teach (though perhaps to a TV screen, an adult «c- 
aminer, or a small group of "pupils" v^o have been hired to partic'paic). 

A teaching assessment, for example, might ask candidates to examine 
several alternative textbooks in their special fields, critically analyzing their 
accuracy, the perspective they take on the material covered, the kind of peda- 
gogy they represent, their contrast with other instructional materials in the 
field, their appropriateness for dififerent groups of learners, and the goals to 
which they are directed. Candidates might then be asked to prepare for their 
departments or school boards reports on the suitability of the books. 

This exercise would provide evidence of each candidate's knowledge 
of subject matter, knowledge of curriculum, understanding of alternative 
teaching methods and goals, and appreciation of differences among students. 
A candidate's writing and speaking abilities (if an oral report is required) and 
capacity for critical reading and comprehension would also be evident. In ad- 
dition, the context m vliich the basic skills of reading, writing, and speaking 
are assessed would be far rjore realistic and educationally relevant than in 
most current assessments. 

Another possible assessment exercise would require a candidate to 
come to the center with a videotape of one or uioxc lessons he or she had 
taught that seemed particularly successful. The candidate would be asked to 
present the lesson as an example of his or her own teaching and then engage 
two examiners m a discussion of the goals of the lesson and their relationship 
to the goals of the re3t of the unit or course, including the choices made m 
developing the lesson and the akematives the candidate had considered. In 
this way, the candidate would be able to mtroduce teaching material directly 
fi'om his or her own experience to be examined and discussed at the center. 
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The examination of a candidate at an assessment center typically lasts for a 
day or two and can include as many as five or six different exercises in a day. 

However, the use of an assessment center, though necessary to im- 
prove the current state of teacher testing, will not itself be sufficient. Some 
method must be found to document the performance of candidates in their 
classrooms. Documentation of performance refers to methods for observing 
and recording a teacher's accomplishments during a supervised residency. 
We need to document the actual performance of aspiring teachers for two 
reasons. Rrst, not everything worth knowing can be demonstrated on an as- 
sessment. Second, documentation can interact with coaching and support. 
Thus assessment itself can reinforce training, help socialize beginning and ex- 
perienced teachers to new collegial roles, and stimulate new coiifigurations of 
relationships at the school site. 

Documentaiioru An example of documenting performance might be 
useful In medical specialties, such as obstetrics and gynecology, examiners 
have long sirce realized that no form of standardized examination can estab- 
lish Aether a candidate is competent to perform certain key procedures in 
the appropriate manner and at the appropriate time. The criterion is cae of 
both quality of performance and prudence of judgment in deciding v^en to 
employ a given procedure. 

Thus the directors of obstetrical residencies are called on to document 
and attest to a cmdidate's successful demonstration of the ability to employ 
certain procedure: correctly and j ididously. Successfully lianHling such dif- 
ferent situations as normal ddlivcrio^, breech deliveries, and Caesarian sec- 
tions cannot be evaluated using pendl and paper or even using the simula- 
tions typical of an assessment center, but a fuU strategy of assessment must 
provide some grounds for attesting to the fact that a candidate has achieved 
those objectives. 

By the same token, a teaching candidate may have to demonstrate that 
certain goals have been attained through the testimony of supervisors -be 
they cooperating teachers or university supervisors during student teaching or 
be they site-based mentors during an initial period of residency. For example, 
imagine that the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards stipu- 
lates that a teacher must be able to plan, organize, implement, and evaluate 
lessons invoMng the use of cooperative small groups in a candidate's teaching 
field. Fairly traditional assessments can establish whether an individual un* 
derstands the principles and strategies and can plan accordingly. But the ac- 
tual completion of a cycle of planning and implementation can only be docu- 
mented in the field Moreover, the documentation of such field-based work 
would be the responsibility of a fieM-based mentor who would assist the can- 
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didate in learniiig to perform to the standard and would then document (not 
merely attest to, using some sort of simple checklist) the achievement m a way 
that would permit outside reviewers to judge the quality of the performance. 
The mentor thus serves as both coach and formative evaluator, as supporter 
of new learning and as collaborator m recording the evidence of satisfactoiy 
performance. 

Documentation portfolios are likely to mdude such artifacts as lesson 
plans, examples of student work with teacher comments, videotapes of teach- 
ing, observers' notes, commentaries by mentor teachers, and so on. We en- 
vision a set of ''items^ for mentor teachers to document and attest to, mclud- 
ing the accomplishment of unportant teaching functions, f uch as teaching via 
cooperative small groups, organizing and coordinating peer teaching, using 
debates and simulations, meeting with parents, and so on. Mentors could also 
observe and attest to various aspects of classroom organization and man^c- 
ment. A candidate's sensitivity to issues of student diversity and equity could 
be documented, along with the ethical quality of a candidate's mteractions. 
Evidence would be continually sought to fill out a candidate's portfolio. 
Several research problems remain. One will be the means of selecting and 
training documenters (no adequate precedent for that role currently exists), 
and another will be establishing the authenticity of the material submitted as 
part of the portfdio. 

Using the four general strategies mentioned about— testing, perfor- 
mance assessment, documentation, and direct observation— the National 
Board of Professional Teaching Standards would wish to insure that each 
candidate is liberally educated to an acceptable degree; possesses basic skills 
of reading, writing, and numeracy; understands the subject areas to be taught 
in sufiBdent depth; can engage m the full range of pedagogical reasoning; can 
successfully teach children of diverse badcgrounds and abilities; and under- 
stands curriculum, school governance, professional roles and functions, and 
the ethical imperatives of teaching. 

Impact on pracSce. The nature of these procedures reflects yet another 
implidt aim of this project with regard to the assessment of teachers. Any 
proposed reform of teacher assessment for the purpose of certification must 
contribute to needed changes both m teacher education (preservice and con- 
tinuing) and m the school as a workplace. Improvemenis in assessment alone 
mil not reform the teaching profession. Thus our criteria for judging the value 
of a proposed approach to teacher assessment extend well beyond ''simple" 
issues of measurement. We insist on asking whether any new proposal for as- 
sessment is likely to contribute to the needed reforms of teacher education, to 
improvements in teaching conditions, and to needed mcreases in equitable 
practices — or Aether it mig^t exacerbate existing problems. 
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rhe very design of a multiple-source strategy of assessment is likely to 
improve the performance of traditionally underrepresented groups. The em- 
phasis on performance rather than on a simple paper-and-pcncil response; on 
documentation in the field, ^ere a mentor can work closely with a can- 
didate; ^d on attempts to develop assessments of interpersonal perceptions, 
communication skills, and efficacy in the classroom will give all candidates 
opportunities to demonstrate that they can test as well as teach. 

In addition, the various measures can probably be viewed as compen- 
satory. That is, low scores on some measures could be offset by high perfor- 
mance on others, as long as the two assessments pertain to the same domain. 
For example, a candidate who scores poorly on a written assessment of con- 
tent knowledge in biology may be able to offset that performance by consis- 
tently demonstrating knowledge of the subject matter in the assessment cen- 
ter or in the dassroom. 

The National Board of Professional Teaching Standards would thus be 
asked to consider a strategy different from either the ''funnel" model 
employed by such agencies as the U.S. Foreign Service or the initial screening 
of teaching candidates with basic skills tests before they can ^nter a teacher 
education program or take a job. Instead, assessment approaches must per- 
mit candidates to continue in the system long enough for compensatory pro- 
cedures to yield their results. Such strategies are more expensive than current 
procedures, but the national board will need to consider them in the interests 
of its full range of goals. 

Conception of Teaching 

As I stated above, our research program rests on more than a new 
conception of assessment Our program (though of course the national board 
may not necessarily share our views) rests on a set of conceptions of teaching, 
teacher education, and teacher assessment that we have discussed in some 
detail in several other publications.^ The research program centers on a con- 
ception of teaching as an activity that is more than beha ior, more than the 
generic skills of pedagogy, and more than can be observed in any single set- 
ting. 



tSccUt S. Shulman, 'Those Who Understand: Knowledge Growth in Teaching," Educational 
y^f^h« > Februaiy 1986, pp. 4-i4; Lee S. Shulman and Gary ^es, "A National Boaid for 
Teaching?: Toward a Bold SUndard," paper commissioned l>y the Carnegie Forum on Educa- 
tion Mid the Economy, 1986; Lee S. Shulman, "Knowledge and Teaching: Foundations of the 
New Reform," HilVirf MtfqiliOMl RffViffW Februaiy 1987, pp. U22; and Suzanne M. Wilson, 
Lee S. Shulman, and Anna Richert, " *150 Diffeient Ways' of Knowing: RepiesenUtions of 
Ir^r^^J" Teaching," in James CaWerhead, ed.. Exploring Te acher Thinkiny f^u«:^ U.K.: 
Holt, Rinehart A Winston, forthcoming). 
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The key words in our critique of msting forms of teacher assessment 
are content, context, and cognition. Most current evaluations of teachers grow 
out of a heavily behavioral and generic view of teaching. This view draws 
heavily on the effective-teaching literature, ^ch has tended to be inter- 
preted by pdicy makers and practitioners as asserting that teaching skills are 
generic across ages and school subjects. Moreover, this literature has defined 
teaching skill almost exclusively m terns of observable classroom behavior. 
The definition of standards and competendes in New Jersey's new 
'^alternate'* route to certification reflects this interpretation. 

Our research team strongly disputes the sufficiency of this position. 
We argue that teaching typically occurs with reference to spedfic bodies of 
content or specific skills and that modes of teaching are distincdy different 
for different subject areas. The particular kinds of learners and the character 
of the setting also influence the kind of instruction that takes place. Finally, 
we believe that teadiing mvohres reasoning as weU as acting; it is an intellec- 
tual and imaginative process, not merely a behavioral one. 

There are several implications of this view of assessment. First, an ade- 
quate assessment can never be confined solely to such generic skills of teach- 
ing as classroom management or to such generic areas of kno^edge as school 
law. Instead, most assessments must examine the applications of pedagogy to 
specific subject areas. Assessments must ask candidates to take account of 
the contexts in sAadtt teaching occurs. These mclude such matters as the 
characteristics of the learners and aspects of the community, language, and 
culture. Finally, an adequate assessment of teaching must not only examine 
whether a candidate can perform effectively but also assess whether he or she 
can justify specific actions and explain decisions and judgments. 

The last aspect of teaching is particularly germane to the orientation 
of the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession and to the new Na- 
tional Board of Professional Teaching Standards. As last year's report of the 
Carnegie Commission emphasized, teachers in the future will be expected to 
be far more self-suffident than in the past because much of the responsibility 
for making decisions about pupils, curriculum, and instruction rests at the 
school and classroom levels. In partnership with school administrators, 
teadiers wiU need to odiibit leadership and to spend more time helping new 
teadiers learn their craft. The capadty to explain is essential for these roles. 

History of the Project 

The Teacher Assessment Project began when the Carnegie Task 
Force on Teaching as a Profession mvitcd Gary Sykes and me to prepare a 
position paper on the idea of a national board for the teaching profession. 
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That paper was presented to the task force in late January 1986. It included a 
technical analysis of the knoi^edge base of teaching, a description of the ways 
in i^ch a new assessment of teachers might differ from current approaches, 
a policy analysis of the possible forms a national board might take, and a re- 
search agenda for the development of such an assessment. 

At the mvitation of the Carnegie Corporation, we submitted a 
proposal to conduct studies leading to the development and fiekl-testing of 
two new assessment '"prototypes" and an associated developmental protocol. 
Eadi prvDtotype was to be a working model of one section of a teacher assess- 
ment, based on what a teacher needed to know and know how to do in order 
to teach a particular tope. The strategy of developing relatively simple work- 
ing models was based on the premise that, if we could not create a prototype 
for a given area, we were unhkely to be able to develop a full assessment for 
the full domain of teaching. 

In June 1986 we began a program of research to study three questions: 
What do teachers need to know and know how to do? How can that 
kno^edge and skill be assessed? And how can a program of assessments be 
designed that will be adequate to the comi^exities of teaching, while remain- 
ing equitable for all candidates '^o might apply? Our guiding principle was 
that any research we could conduct would be of value to the field of educa- 
tion- vt^ether or not a national board ever came into existence. Consequent- 
ly, our efforts are also directed toward states concerned with the reform of 
their licensing systems for teachers and toward teacher education programs 
that wish to consider more deeply their goals, their conceptkms of competent 
teaching, and their approaches to assessing how well their students are doing 
as teachers. 

We selected two domains for our assessment research: elementary 
arithmetic and secondary social studies. Within those areas, we concentrated 
on the teaching of equivalent fractions at the elementary level and the teach- 
ing of a unit on the American Revolution and the formation of government at 
the secondary level. 

There were several reasons for choosing these two areas. Hrst, we as- 
sumed that elementary and secondary teaching present strikingly different 
challenges. Elementary teachers are generalists; secondary teachers are typi- 
cally more specialized. Elementary teachers teach the same group of 
youngsters for an entire day and for an entire year. Secondary teachers will 
meet with as many as 170 students each day, and they will change courses two 
or three times a year. These differences suggest that there will be differences 
in their knowledge, skills, dispositions, and educational orientations. 
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A second reason for choosing ' .ese subject areas is that the field of 
arithmetic dra^ on research literature in the behavioral sciences and educa- 
tion that stretches back to the days of E. L. Thomdike in the first decade of 
this century. Research in the lean^ and teaching of history has been far less 
vigorous; most of the writings in the field are hortatory or anecdotal; rarely 
are th^ experimental or empirical Third, arithmetic represents those fields 
with a dear hierarchical structure of concepts, principles, and problem-solv- 
ing methods. History, despite its chronological base, is associated with sub- 
stantial controversy regarduig its goals, emphases, and organization. 

The particular toincs to serve as ''cases in pobt" were carefully 
selected, as well We believe that, at about the time that teachers begin to 
teach fi-actions, the mathematical mtuitions of many elementary teachers 
begin to fail theuL Given our interest in the intersection of subject-matter 
knovdedge and pedagogical skill, the teaching of fi-actions emerges as a criti- 
cal area. Like fi^cticns at the elementary level, the American Revolution is a 
universal tqnc in the high school curriculum, regardless of the sXylc or orien- 
tation of the U.S. history course. Moreover, it provides bteresting oppor- 
tunities for namining the role of the newer forms of sodal and ethnic history, 
as well as the interaction of teaching approaches with students' prior 
kno^edge and e]q)ectations. 

In each case wc studied, a number of features characterized the ap- 
proach we took. These induded selecting and completing ''wisdom of 
practice" studies; appointing and conviening subject-expert panels; commis- 
sioning special papers to inform the work of the group; reviewing the state of 
the art in performance assessment within other professions; dc>signing, pilot- 
testing, and field-testing a library of assessment exerdses in the designated 
domains; and continuing analysis of the probable impact of a variety of assess- 
ments on minority candidates. 

A centerpiece of our first year's work has been the "wisdom of 
practice" research. This type of researdi rests on the assumption that ex- 
perienced and excellent teadiers are capable of pedagogical performances 
that educational theory and researdi cannot yet eiq^lain, much less predict. 
Therefore, any effort to drf^n^ standards for teaching and to operationalize 
them m an assessment must reach beyond the judgments of academic e]qperts. 
The careful documentation of the ways in which wise practitioners think 
about their teaching of particular topics and actually engage in the instruction 
is an mdispensable feature of our deliberations about and design of assess- 
ments. 

The role of the subject-oqpert panels indudes helping to define the na- 
ture of standards m their teaching fields, proposing the topics and authors for 
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commissioned papers, reviewing and commenting on case reports, critiquing 
drafts of assessment exercises, and eventually taking part in field tests. Expert 
panels are composed of between eight and ten members and typically mclude 
three or four classroom teachers, several specialists in the academic discipline 
under consideration, and both teacher educators and educational researchers 
(who could be the same people) who conduct studies m the area under 
review. 

All the exercise development undertaken has been tunneled into pilot 
tests and will eventually find its way mto large-scale field tests. Pilot tests of 
individual exercises have been conducted with teacher candidates and with 
both new and experienced teachers. We have a teacher advisory board, which 
includes some 30 elementary and secondary teachers fi-om the San Francisco 
Bay area who have shown an mterest m our work. This board has met regular- 
ly to discuss the general course of the project and, more recently, to pilot-test 
our draft instruments. We use the feedback of board members to uiodify and 
refine the design of our instruments. 

Everything that we undertake on this project is carefully documented 
and preserved for subsequent analysis. All materials, including drafts of in- 
struments, commission papers, raw data trom the wisdom*of-practice studies, 
and the results of pilot and field tests as they are completed, are being in- 
cluded in a database that has been designed for the project activities. A study 
of the processes of test development is being conducted by one member of 
the project staff. This documentation and study will result in a protocol and 
manual for test development to be completed by the middle of 1988. 

Looking Ahead 

The first field test of prototypes took place in August 1987. Forty 
"candidates'' were invited to the Stanford campus in groups of 20 for four 
days each. They represented a cross section of new teachers, experienced 
teachers, and a few nonteachers. They included elementary and secondary 
teachers, teachers of mathematics and social studies, minority and majority 
teachers, and teachers from urban, suburban, and rural areas. 

During the field test we administered the entire library of exercises 
and carefully observed and recorded participants' responses. All candidates 
were fully debriefed each day. We also trained judges and assessment ob- 
servers, and we even hired a group of youngsters to serve as "pupils" during 
the assessment— a kind of pedagogical repertory company. Records of the 
field test were preserved on video- and audiotape and in written form. Mem- 
bers of the expert panels and of the new National Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards itself served as observers, judges, and administrators. So 
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far, it appears that the conception of assessment that we have articulated is 
credible with the teaching and scholarly communities. We must now await the 
analysis of the data from the field tests in order to understand how well our 
assessment technologies will work and how easily standards can be applied to 
judgments about specific acts of teaching or to reasoning about teaching. 

When the current cycle of research on the elementary mathematics 
and secondary history/sodal studies prototypes has been completed, we will 
turn to a seccnd <7cle of research on the assessment of literacy (reading and 
writing) and of secondary biology. We will then have completed four 
prototypes— two each at the elementary and secondary levels. 

Each assessment prototype includes between 10 and 15 distinct exer- 
dses, requiring from 45 minutes to three hours to administer. Each of these 
[H'ototype exercises can potentially yield both a general, pass/fail judgment 
and a series of discrete scores m the areas ot content, process, skili, and dis- 
position. Some of these exerdscs may be generalizab?e to other teadiing 
areas; others will be quite domain-spedfic Some exerdses will deal with fair- 
ly generic teaching sldlls and understandings; others will focus on a particular 
subject. Thus a prototype is far more than a single instrument; it is a set of 
about a dozen exercises designed to assess the content kno^edge and 
pedagogical understandings and skills of candidates as these relate to the 
teaching of particular topics within particular subject areas. 

We antidpate that these prototypes, akmg with the researdi we will 
have completed on both assessment and documentation methods, will provide 
a starting point for the larger-scale development effort that will be required 
both by the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards and by other 
groups concerned with the design of assessments. Our prototypes and the re- 
search that helped create them will provide models to enable test develop- 
ment agendes to proceed with the design and deployment of fuU-scale assess- 
ments. 

We are also working with the states of California and Connecticut on 
the development of radically new af^oaches to defining standards and pro- 
cures for licensing teachers. The spates can draw on our findings and ejqper- 
tise, as they serve as pik)t sites and collaborating investigators and move 
toward the development of "board-compatible" licensing procedures. These 
two collaborations are proving to be enormously helpful. For example, Con- 
necticut has pilot-tested with both novice and oqierienced mathematics 
teachers exercise ideas stimulated by our colleague Gaea Leinhardt of the 
University of Pittsburgh. The results of these tests have been of real value to 
us in our planning. California is now moviz^ in a similar direction, placing 
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somewhat more emphasis on exploring the uses of documentation of perfor- 
mance during supervised residencies. 

Such collaborations not only advance our research efforts but also 
provide an opportunity for us to study and inform teacher assessment policy 
at the state level In addition, they increase the likelihood that the efforts of 
the national board will be seen as compatible with those of the states. A 
recent grant from the National Governors' Association to the state depart- 
ment of education in Connecticut is intended to support that state's continu- 
ing collaboration with California and to afford opportunities for other states 
committed to significant redesigns of teacher assessment to join in a consor- 
tium. Pat Forgione of Connecticut and Laura Wagner of CaUfomia are coor- 
dinating the consortium. 

In aU these areas, the research will tread a thin line between recogniz- 
ing the need to reform the curriculum and improve teaching approaches and 
the obligation to reflect enough of the status quo to provide a fair 0{qx>rtunity 
for teadiers all over the country to become board-certified. In working with 
the expert panels during this first year, however, it seems clear that the 
prototypes will lean toward a reform-oriented conception of teaching. For ex- 
ample, they may emphasize an understanding of the role of technology in 
teaching or the introduction of such newer topics as social history into the 
standard curriculuai. 

This result reflects to some extent the selection of panel members. 
Most procedures for mviting both academic and professional participants to 
be members of panels tend to be biased m favor of reform-oriented concep- 
tions of teadiing. If the National Board of Professional Teaching Standards 
selects the members of its test-advisory or test-development committees m 
the same way, a similar pattern is likely to emerge. I do not mean to suggest, 
however, that the notions of v/hai kind of reform is needed are m any way 
uniform among members of a panel. Indeed, the panelists are likely to debate 
vigorously about which reforms are needed. But they probably will not dis- 
agree about Aether or not some reform is desirable. 

A Moral Imperative 

Recently we held a three-day meeting to examine the full range of 
equity issues mvolved m designing a new set of standards and assessments for 
teaching. It was especially interesting to review the ways m which institutions 
with high proportions of minority students were coping with the demands of 
current standards. In many states, the NTE is used to determine eligibility for 
state licensure. If a certain proportion of candidates from a teacher prepara- 
tion program fails to pass the test, the program stands m danger of losing its 
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state approval. Thus the faculty members involved in teacher preparation 
programs take the teaching examination very seriously. Some reported that 
they use the NTE as a curricular blueprint, revising their teacher edatation 
programs to conform to the categories and contents of that test and thereby 
affording their students a better chance of being licensed. They reported that 
this practice has been successful; the pass rates at institutions that use it have 
risen dramatically. 

Teacher educators arc certainly justified In adjusting their curricula to 
enhance the likelihood that their students will earn the opportunity to prac- 
tice. But the recognition that educators will necessarily respond in this way to 
tests for certification places a special burden on those who design such tests 
and on those who select and use them. These tests must become tests worth 
teaching for. The traditional criteria of reliability and validity are no longer 
sufficient. As long as assessments drive instruction, assessment designers have 
a moral obligation to create instruments that correspond to appropriate im- 
ages of excellent professional preparation and practice. Any assessment that 
can be prepared for it* a way that would not also be valuable educationally 
for, in the candidates being prepared, is an unacceptable assessment. 

Linda Darling-Hammond's incisive critique of the NTE an'! similar 
examinations makes clear how inadequate is the match between v / » these 
insacments measure and any reasonably adequate conception ol :«ow teach- 
ing should be represented.^ Especially when we can predict th<tl any assess- 
ment that is taken seriously will have a significant impact on the ways in which 
teachi ':ators prepare their students, test developers a^d users share the 
burden oi demonstrating that their instruments not only filter but infor^ lo 
borrow Shirley Malcolm's apt phrase, our goal should be to cultivate rather 
than merely to weed. 

It is clear to me and to members of our rese'jjch team that a new ap- 
proach to teacher assessment is needed and needed badly— but not for the 
reasons normally advanced to justify a "new test. ' We do not need an ex- 
amination that will simply screen more finely or eve? one that will be less 
biased per se. We do need a new form of assessment thai wlM reflect a more 
enlightened view of teaching. We do need a new form of assesc^ent that will 
inspire teacher educators to aim higher in creating their curricula and design- 
ing their progri is. We do need a new form of assessment that will, in the very 
process of being implemented through supervised residencies in the schools, 

3. Linda Darling-Hammond, 'Teaching Know* ^ge: How Do Wc Test It?," American '^ ducator. 
Pall 1986, pp. 18-21, 46-47. It is heartening to note that the leaders of the Educational re&ttng 
Service intend to engage in a radical revision of the NTE in the coming five years. I hope that 
other test developers will follow this example. 
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introduce new forms of mentoring, collaboration, and collegiality between 
beginning and experienced teachers. 

The success of our new assessment, however, should not be judged 
solely by the usual criterion of ratios of "hits" to "misses." The true test of the 
new approaches to assessment that I have outlined here will be whether they 
contribute to the needed reforms of teaching and teacher education. If our 
new assessments do not become part of the solution, then they will surely be- 
come part of the problem. 
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THE ROLE OF SCHOOLS IN HELPI vJG 
CHILDREN AT RISK 



Maricui Wright'Edelman 



T 

X eachers and teacher trainers, after parents and religious leaders, are the 
network of support that our children need b order to be healthy b the next 
generation. I am piecing together what I am saying today from four new 
Children's Defense Fund (CDF) publications and before I begm I want to tell 
you what they are. One is our new analysis of how the nation is bvestbg In 
children, and is called A Children's Defense Budget: An Analysis of the ¥\ 
1988 Federal Budget and Children. The book will be released at our national 
conference on adolescent pregnancy prevention from March 11-13. We would 
like to have more educators participate. Wc have a publication put out by 
Harvard University Press called Families in Peril and I hope that that will be 
one that will give you broader background. The third publication is The 
Health of America's Children: A Maternal and Child Health Data Book, 
which we released b February. Fbally, I have just flnished Adolescent Preg- 
nancy: An Anatomy of a Social Problem b Search of Comprehensive Solu- 
tions, the January issue of CDFs Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention Gearing- 
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house in*use series. But now I do want to discuss the role of the schools m 
helping children at risk. 



I believe that a national catastrophe is in the making. The survival and 
quality of our children, youths, and families are the single most imix)rtant 
determinants of the quabty of the natioual and world future. Yet of the four- 
and five-year-olds in today's America who will be in the public schools next 
year, of the potential students and workers in the year zOOO, one in four is 
poor, one in three is nonwhite or Hispanic of whom two in five are poor. One 
in five is at risk of becoming a teen parent. One in six has no health insurance. 
One in six lives in a family v^ere neither parent has a job. One in seven is at 
risk of dropping out of school, and one in two has a mother working outside 
the home but only a minority receive quality child care. Their nurturing unit, 
the family, is impaired by extraordinary change and economic instability. Of 
every one hundred children born today, twenty will be bom out of wedlock. 
Twelve will be born to parents who will divorce before their children reach 
eighteen. Six will be born to parents who separate before their children reach 
adulthood. Four will be born to families in which one parent will die before 
the child reaches eighteen. Forty will live in a female-headed household 
before adulthood. 

Poverty and related ills also affect millions of families. Of every one 
hundred children born today in America, thirteen will be born to a teenage 
mother. Fifteen will be born into a household where no parent is employed. 
Fifteen will be born mto a household with a working parent earning a below- 
poverty wage. Twenty-five will be on welfare at dome ix)int before aduUhood. 
No moral or sensible nation can dare to write off such a significant portion of 
its human assets. To ignore these facts is to jeopardize America's future and 
undermine the competitiveness and produciivi^ of our economy in the twen- 
ty-first centurv. 

Young people between the ages of 16 and 24 comprised 27% of our 
working age population in 1978. They will constitute only 19% by 2005. One 
in three of our new workers ^ill be minority. As the number of young workers 
steadily declines, business and industry will be forced to rely upon workers 
and potential workers in whom we have traditionally failed to invest. Our fu- 
ture prosperity now depends in large part upon workers and potential 
workers whom we have not educated well, who are dispro]X)rtionately poor, 
who are disproportionately minority, and who are disproportionately under- 
educated and untrained. 

I think that the Federal budget deficit and the trade deficit both pale 
m comparison to this human-development deficit and the national spiritual 
deficit that permits it. A prime challenge for the next American decade is the 
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protection of all of our children from death by arms, want, and neglect. Be- 
tween now and the year 2000, the nation must mount a carefully conceived 
comprehensive human mvestment effort in all our young and in all our 
families to overcome the debilitating effects of decades of poverty, radal dis- 
crimination, neglect, and eroding employment and family wage base. Taxes 
draw from the weak for the military and the wealthy. We must begin with a 
national commitment to ensure that every child has basic health, nutrition, 
and early childhood services and thus has the capadty and opportunity to 
learn well and to develop . 'ong basic academic skills. 

I have been very pleised that some educators are realizing that they 
have a self-interest m seeing that prenatal care and adequate nutrition is 
provided to younger diildren, because those are the children who are going to 
come into your dassrooms not prepared to learn. I am hoping that educators 
will begm to move outside the narrow little boxes of what they view as their 
role, and understand that they must build a pool of healthy young people 
whom you can teach properly when they do show up at your doorstep. The 
level of a young person's basic academic skills has a powerful efifect on his or 
her prospects for future achievement, teenage parenthood, and eventual self- 
suffidency. 

There is a strong relationship between basic skill levels, teen parent- 
hood, and poverty. As you know, CDF and I spend much of our time talking 
about teenage pregnancy prevention, whidi I think is as much your busmess 
as it is my business. I want to show you that the most important thing that we 
can do to prevent teenage pregnancy is to give young people sound, basic 
skills. The schools are central to how we view effective strategies to prevent 
teen parenthood. In the January report I mentioned, you play a very 
prominent part. 

According to data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Young 
Americans, youths with very poor reading skills and math skills, those who are 
in the bottom fifth relative to their peers, are far more likely to become 
parents at an early age than those with average basic skills. Teens who by 
fourteen or fifteen have weak basic skills are five times more likely to become 
mothers before sixteen than those ^th average basic skills. Young women 
who by seventeen or eighteen have weak basic skills are two-and-a-half times 
more likely to become mothers before they are twenty than those with average 
basic skills. Boys who by seventeen or eighteen have very weak basic skills are 
three times as likely to become fathers before twenty than those with average 
basic skills. 

By the time young people have readied the end of iheir teenage years, 
poor basic academic skills sharply increase the likelihood that they will face a 
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range of problems in attempting to make the transition to adulthood. Those 
who by eighteen have the weakest reading and math when compared with 
those with above average basic skills are eight times more likely to bear 
children out of wedlock, seven times more likely to drop out of school before 
graduation, four times more likely to be out of school and out of work, and 
four times more likely to be forced to turn to public welfare for income sup- 
port. 

Growing up in a poor family dramatically increases a young person's 
chances of ending up with weak basic skills. Nearly half of all poor youths 
have reading and math skills that place them in the bottom fifth of the basic 
skills distribution, and more than three-fourths of all poor youths have bi low- 
average basic skills. The combination of poverty and weak basic skills ac- 
counts for virtually all of the racial disparity in teen childbearing rates. 

The country has traditionally \iewed teen pregnancy as just a black 
problem. We now know that young women between sixteen and nineteen with 
below-average basic skills v/bo live in poor families, whether white, black, or 
Hispanic, are six times more likely to have children than young women with 
above-average basic skills residing in non-poor white households. And there 
:s almost no difference in pregnancy rates between ^tes, blacks, and 
Hispanics. Fewer than one in twenty young women with above-average basic 
skills and above-average income has given birth to a child, but more than one 
in five young women with below-average basic skills and below-poverty in- 
comes have given birth to a child. 

If we are serious as a nation about preventing teenage pregnancy, in- 
fant mortality, welfare dependency, unemployment, and bolstering national 
productivity, we must now invest comprehensively in upgrading the basic 
skills of all children. To begin, we vOl if^crease public productivity. A UCLA 
professor estimated in 1985 that the total lifetime earnings loss for dropouts 
in the high school class of 1981 alone will be a staggering $228 billion, with an 
approximate tax revenue loss of $68 billion. If we are going to regain these 
lost billions we must begin to work together on a comprehensive ban on child 
poverty as well as on the arms race that is draining the daily life blood of the 
young and the needy. Dorothy Day warned years ago that we are quite literal- 
ly a nation which is in the process of conmiitting suicide in the hopes that the 
Russians will not be able to murder us. I think it is time for us to listen to her. 

I want to explain why we all have a self-interest— you as educators, 
parents, religious leaders— in preventing teen pregnancy. We cannot work on 
everything. We work on nutrition and health and early childhood develop- 
ment. But as we are all attempting to provide a basic level of decency in every 
family, the place where we have decided to place the priority of intervening is 
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preventing teen pregnancy. I think you are critical to this task but I also think 
that sdiools have seen that it is not their business to be involved in issues like 
this. 

There are nine compelling moral, human, economic, and stlf-interest 
reasons ^y every one of us must care and work to prevent epidemic and 
premature sexual activity, pregnancy, abortiou, and births among teens. We 
are talking about tv,o generations of children. I must say I am having great 
difficulty trying to figure out how you get fourteen- and fifteen year-old 
mothers and ♦Jieir babies up to some level of involvement in the mainstream. 
How do you keep that mother in school and how do you get a hold of those 
babies who, if they are neglected by the time they get to Head Start, which 
serves only one in five, by the time they reach you, are already so far behind? 
So bear in mind as we think about this problem, we are talking about two 
generations of children that have severe implications for not only the com- 
munity but also for you as educators. 

1. The first reason is that teen pregnancy is the major con- 
tributor to, and consequence of, the child and family poverty that viaimizes 
thirteen million or one out of every five American children. One out of every 
two black babies bom today is being bom poor. One out of two children in a 
female-headed household is poor. Tf that household is headed by a mother 
under twenty-five, three out of four of those children are poor. Even when 
teen pregnancy results m marriage, young, two-parent families are ahnost 
three times as likely to be poor as those with parents twenty-five to forty-four 
years of age. Young parents are having a hard time supporting their children 
above the poverty line. 

2. The second reason is that teen pregnancy affects 
everybod/s family, community, neighborhood, and region. Like nuclear 
proliferation, AIDS, sexually transmitted diseases, and drugs, teen pregnancy 
is becoming an "equal opportunity employer," not segregated by race or class 
or gender or neighborhood or region. About a million teen girls get pregnant 
every year and they are everybod/s daughter and granddaughter, and 
neighbor's child, and they were impregnated by everybod/s sous, who are the 
often forgotten, excused, or winked-at half of this social tragedy. You as 
educators and education tramers and all of us as parents have got to start 
talking to our t oys as well as our girls and to stop telling our girls to be chaste, 
while encouraging our boys to "score." 

Teen pregnancy is not just an urban big city problem. The largest 
numbers of out-of-we ilock teen births are bom in what I call the Southern 
Baptist states in southem areas and rural areas. It is not just a black 
problem. While the black teen pregnancy rates are going down, in fact birth 
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rates among black women of all ages are going down, while white rates are 
going up. White, out-of-wedlock teen births are going up. The black com- 
munity knows it has a problem. The white community has to discover that it 
also has a problem. 

Over a half million teen girls have babies every year. That is about the 
equivalent of the population of Atlanta. The majority, aknost 350,000 of those 
half-million babies, are ifdiite. Again, the blad^ teens are much more likely to 
get pregnant because they are disproportionately poor. A black teen is five 
times as likely as a wliite teen to become an unwed parent. I want to reem- 
phasize however that the black community is having fewer babies. The 
tragedy and the problem in the blad^ community is not that we are having 
more babies. It is that more and more of those babies are being bom out of 
wedlock, and the reason they are being bom out of wedlock is because black 
men do not have the capacity, in increasing numbers, to support black family 
formation; so, the core of the black family crisis lies vnih the black economic 
and training needs of black males. 

In the v^te community the problem is different, because white 
women are having more babies and having more of them as teens and having 
more of them out of wedlock. Hispanic patterns are complicated: the Puerto 
Rican patterns are more like the black patterns; and the Mexican-American 
patterns are more like the white patterns. 

3. The third reason we have ^t to prevent teen pregnancy is 
because it is a significant factor in the high numbers of low birth-weight 
babies which increases the likelihood of birth defects, which in turn increases 
the pressure on schools to provide special education services. 

4. The United States is among the highest in the industrial- 
ized world of the number of low birth-weight babies. Low birth weight in turn 
not only contributes to birth defects, but also contributes to high infant mor- 
tality rates v/tiich is the fourth reason we must all work or teen pregnancy; it 
contributes disproportionately to what I consider to be shamefully high 
American infant-mortality rates. Our new data book shows that America has 
dropped since 1950-55 from a tie for sixth place among our jidustrialized col- 
leagues to a tie for last place. If we want to try to learn how to keep our babies 
alive, one way in which we can intervene is to prevent young mothers from 
getting pregnant too soon. 

The other thing I think is important to mention about teen pregnancy 
is that it contributes very much to the growing problem of sexually transmitted 
diseases. Teens fifteen to nineteen have tue highest overall rate of sexually 
transmitted diseases, about two to three times higher than for individuals over 
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twenty. Obviously, wc are all deeply concerned about AIDS. I also want to 
mention chlamydia, which is a sexually transmitted disease that I did not 
know about until I got invoked on teen pregnancy. An estimated one million 
teens suffer from chlamydia infections each year; it is the most common cause 
of infant pneumonia, and pneumonia is the leading cause of infant death. 
Teens again are a disproportionate risk for AIDS. By 1991 the Centers for 
Disease Control estimate that three thousand cases of AIDS will have been 
diagnosed in infants and children. Minority populations, particularly black 
and Hispanic populations, are at an increased risk of AIDS. We applaud Sur- 
geon General Koop's effort to talk aboui viable sexual education as a way not 
only of preventing AIDS, we think it will also help prevent teen pregnancy. 
Perhaps AIDS will do for us ^^t a million pregnancies each year have not. 

5. Teen pregnancy contributes to large numbers of aborti«.ns 
that divide the nation and paralyze thoughtful action and needed remedies. 
Forty-one percent of pregnant teens between fifteen and nineteen years old 
obtain abortions. I do not believe that pregnancy, abortion, or birth are 
desirable optioa*; for teen girls, and those of us who are opposed to abortion 
have a very strong self-interest in working together to prevent premature 
sexual activity as well as pregnancy so that that is not an option that young 
people hc'.-ctoface. 

6. The sixth reason we must care is that teen parenthood con- 
tributes to long-term welfare dependency. While there is no evidence that 
welfare cai'ses young women to give birth, it is clear that this is the group that 
is most likely to remain on welfare once they get there, and that is related to 
low basic skills and their inability to earn a living. So if we are serious about 
cutting down on welfare dependents, let us zero in on this problem. 

7. The seventh reason is that teeu pregnancy adds about $1.3 
billion to our tax costs annually, and the parents pay the other two-thirds. 
You've seen the figure $16.5 billion, which is the total cost that the American 
taxpayers pay for weltare and medicaid for those mothers of all ages who are 
dependent on welfare and medicaid who had their first child as a teen. 

8. The eighth reason is that teen pregnancy is the largest 
single cause of school dropout airong girls and the major cause of school 
dropout among males. Each year at least 40,000 teen girls drop out of school 
because of pregnancy. Sixty-one percent of all teens who have had babies do 
not complete high school. The ones I wony about most are those younger and 
younger teens who are getting pregnant, 20% of whom have not even com- 
pleted the ninth grade. I find it very hard to figure out how to deal with these 
younger girls, a third of whom get pregnant a second time within three years. 
Again, the schools must play a basic role in trying to keep them in school. The 



first filing they can do is try keeping decent dropout data. We do not have 
good dropout data by reason, and you cannot begin to provide remedies if 
you do not know vfhy your children are leaving school. But it is an issue that 
you are going to have to be concerned with. 

9. and 10. The last two reasons, is that you know it is much 
more serious today to have a baby as a teen than it used to be when you had a 
baby as a ^een and you could get married. Your husband could work on the 
farm, and you could go off to the army. Today unskilled workers are not in 
great supply and there is not the same capacity to form families. That is why 
you are seeing more and more young girls trying to raise families alone; in this 
society unskilled women just cannot make it. If we are serious about poverty 
prevention, we are all going to have to figure out what we do. 

What are the main barriers to preventing teen pregnancy? I want to 
run through them very quickly, and then I want to talk about the things that 
schools can do. 

1. The first barrier I thtik that we need to get out of the way 
is to stop looking at this as a uniform problem. We must (fisaggregate it. Teen 
pregnancy is not a single problem. It is a different problem in the black com- 
munity from the white conununity, and we need to disaggregate it by its im- 
pact on different groups. 

2. The second is we need not look for sbgle solutions. This is 
a multidimensional problem that is going to require long-term and com- 
prehensive solutions. In our society we tend to think that we can find answers 
in fifteen minutes. That thinking will not work - this is a long-haul struggle. 

3. The third barrier is our capacity to be paralyzed by smgle- 
issue minorities, even when a majority really supports certain remedies. Sex 
education or family-life education is supported by the American public, but a 
single-issue minority tends to stymie action. There are a range of things we 
can do. In trying to keep a very broad base coalition of pro-choice and anti- 
choice people together, I have emphasized that the most important things 
schools can do is not sex education, but good education. Fmding ways to keep 
young people learning, is as important as providing decent family-life educa- 
tion. 

4. The fourth barrier is the identification of teen pregnancy 
prevention efforts with the abortion issue. We do not take a position on abor- 
tion at CDF, and we have been trying to emphasize that there is much that 
can be done to prevent premature sexual activity and pregnancy that has 
nothing to do with abortion. We need to give our young people hope. 



5. The fifth barrier has been that we are very careless in our 
rhetoric and our analysis, and wc use a lot of terms that tend to divide and 
polarize carelessly. You know abortion is not the same as family planning. 
Family planning is not the same as genocide. It does not tell you not to have 
children, it tells you when to have children. Family planning is not the same as 
family-life education. It is very important that we be careful in our tone and 
be aware of the conflicting ^ues and try to begin to build coalitions for 
specific end results which we can accomplish. 

6. The sixth barrier is the identification of teen pregnancy as 
an underclass or welfare or black issue. It is very important that we keep m 
the public mind that a majority of the girls that get pregnant every year ^^e 
white, and many of them are middle class. 

7. The seventh barrier is our tendency to see teenage preg- 
nancy as just a female problem and not a male problem. We must mvolve the 
boys if we are going to have a viable solution to this issue. Coming up with a 
male message has been very difficult for us. We have a media campaign m 
process, in which we have been telling young women about the consequepces 
of pregnancy. I do not know how you can deal with the consequences of preg- 
nancy for young men until we change the agnals b the cultiu-e. We vrill have 
to do that, but I hope that you will bear boys in mind as equal partners. 

8. Barrier eight is again the quick-fix mentality of a any of our 
media and political leaders, and I am pleased that many of the broad coalition 
of groups that are now working on teen pregnancy prevention understand 
that it will take a very long time. 

9. I want to mention plain old adult hypocrisy, double stand- 
ards, and confused values because we expect our children somehow to be dif- 
ferent from what we are. I wouU just remind us all that two-thirds of all out- 
of-wedlock births are for adult women over twenty-one, and many of our 
young women and men are doing the things that they see us doing. We tell 
them that they should be chaste, and yet we tolerate, as adults, messages from 
the media that say that sex is bliss without consequence. We tell them to be 
something, and then we glorify in People Magazine the Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors and the Jessica Langs. We have to come to grips with the fact thiX 
adults do not know ^at they want to say to children about sex, and children 
tend to do what we do, not what we say. We will have to deal with our own 
values and how we can communicate something that is consistent and good to 
our young people. 

Last is what you can do m school. Obviously I have talked about basic 
skills. In this, you are critically important. You can establish procedures for 



identifyiiig children who are falling behind in elementary and middle schools 
and focus expanded remedial and compensatory education programs on such 
children. You can also work with us to deal wiUi early education, because by 
the time many of these young children get mto school it is too late. You ought 
to be in coalitions working to expand Head Start and preschool and early 
education projects m every state. But again, you can do a better job in iden- 
tifying children at risk early and doing something about it so that they do not 
just fall further and further behind. 

Second, you can strengthen your dropout prevention activities at the 
high school level, mcluding proven models which combine self-paced 
remedial mstniction, vocational preparation, and limited work experience. 

Third, you need to reach out and launch attempts to involve parents 
and community groups in collaborative efforts to address the special needs of 
disadvantaged children. 

Fourth, you need to examine and encourage those you train to 
reexamine school policies and curricula related to sexuality education, and 
build community support for broader initiatives ^ch mclude health educa- 
tion and family-life education such as planning and decision-making skills. 

Hfth, you need to develop strategies for boosting college enroUments 
among economically disadvantaged students, including more comprehensive 
counseling and guidance programs to make poor and minority youth more 
aware of post-secondary opportunities. But you also must help build a new 
pool of healthy young people who can go up through your schools and be- 
come the teachers of tomorrow. 

The sixth thing you can do is to undertake a review of unmet health 
needs vrithin your student population and attempt to stimulate community- 
mdt examination, the most effective means to ensure access to health ser- 
vices for poor and minority teenagers. 

Seventh, sponsor opportunities for conununity service and have some 
examples of conununity service such as cross-age tutoring programs within 
the school or volunteer placements with community agencies to bolster 
students' sense of responsibility and self-worth. The key to much of this is 
self-esteem. Children need to feel good about themselves and they need to 
have a variety of ways to feel good about themselves. The key contraceptive, 
we think, is hope. 

The eighth thing you can rio is to work with youth-serving organiza- 
tions in the community to establish and expand recreational and social 
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programs to poor and minority youth with the goal of bolstering self-esteem. 
As a middle-class mother I tell you I am so grateful for soccer and football 
and basketball and baseball. My children are so tired by the time they come 
home at the end of the day I hope they do not have any energy left to get in 
trouble. The poor children need the same thing that middle-class children do. 
All of us middle-class parents Lave lots of bribes to keep our children out of 
trouble. Self-limiting acts are not the kind of things where you can say, '7ust 
say No." Though we ought to tell them to say No, we must put somethkg bet- 
ter in place. And schools are going to have to open up and be used for recrea- 
tion activities; children ji'<t do not have anything to do in many of our com- 
munities, and that is a terrible indictment. We need to talk about how we can 
open up these sdiools in the mornings and on weekends and in the summers 
and not have those children lose what they have gotten in the regular 
academic year in the summer. We need to see sdiools as community institu- 
tions in broadest way and to give young people a way to stay off the street 
and be constructively involved. They ought to be able to be at school beyond 
education hours and to be at church; we have got to fmd a way to reinvolve 
them in adult life. 

And the last thing we must have through schools is the institution of 
comprehensive school-to-work transition programs, incorporation with busi- 
ness leaders and youth employment agencies which provide summer jobs for 
disadvantaged youth arid employment guarantees when possible for high 
school graduates. 

As I end, I hope that each of us can recommit ourselves to being a per- 
sistent "flea" for poor children, because they are part of our national future 
and we all have a self-interest in that. I know it is often very discouraging in 
the context of the budget defldts these days, but again. ^ think we can begin 
by believing in something deeply to fight long and strong, and there ts simply 
nothing more important that we can be lobbylig our political leaders for. 

I am reminded everyday of the story of my role model. Sojourner 
jth, who talked about slavery when she was a woman who had no rights. 
She never gave up fighting for justice. My favorite story, which I think keeps 
me going sometimes, occurred one day when she was speaking out against 
slavery (^^en it was really hard to do that). She was snapped at by an old 
white man who stood up in the audience, and said he did not care any more 
for her antislavery talk than an old flea. She snapped back at him and said, 
"That's all right, the Lord willing, I'm gping to keep you scratching." I think it 
is important for every single educator to see themselves as a flea for children. 
Enough fleas, biting strategically, can make even the biggest dog uncomfort- 
able. 
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I am convinced that the country is in a cyde now vAxtrt the pendulum 
is coming back our way and that the issue of debate is going to be poor 
children and poor families. I do hope that educators will be in there on the 
positive side as the pendulum swings back so that we can put into {dace the 
kind of floor of national decency that every one of our children needs. But it 
also must start m the families; but after families, you are the single, most im- 
portant activists as to whether poor children are going to have a future. I look 
forward to working with you in a massive flea corps for children so that we 
can change these disgraceful facts that I have shared today. 
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EDUCATIONAL EQUITY: 
WHAT DOES THE FUTURE HOLD? 
SIX EQUTTY STEPS 



AsaG.Hiltiard,III 



ynote speaker William Winter, former Governor of M* ippi, told the 
participants at the Southern Education Foundation's Four, innual Continu- 
ing Conference, November 1986, that educa!'on may be the most vital factor 
in the future of the South. "The time has come to do whatever is necessary to 
break this cyde of educational neglect based on misplaced piiorities," WiLter 
said, 'i do not believe that the South can stand i^uch less achieve its maxi* 
mum potential if we are permanently divided into tv'o groups of people, one 
thrivmg, prospering, enjo^g the good life that cor s from quality education 
and social privilege -and the other stru^^giing to survive, locked into an exis- 
tence limited by ignorance, poverty, and misery.** 

In spite of the critical nature of the equity problem in education today, 
I still write with a sense of hope. It is a sense of hope that is bom out of my 
personal experience over the years with aACTE. For example, I was a board 
member of AACTE when Dr. James Kelley, assisted by the late Richrrd 
James, led the appointed group that produced the classic "No One Model 
American** statement of equity principles, later to be adopted by the Board of 




Directors. I served on the task force that met b California to develop multi- 
cultural standards for the accreditation of teacher education programs, an ef- 
fort that went much farthc ^han I believed it would. Staff member'^ such as 
Donna Gollnick establisl a clearinghouse functions for multicultural 
materials and have published materials on the topic. And of course, David 
Imig with his quiet, courageous, and excellent leadership, has led the or- 
ganization toward even mt.^ concrete steps such as active presence at equity 
conferences and stimul^tbg bvitational meetbgs hosted by yiACTE for 
meetings on equity b teacher testbg. This action is consistent with his 
lifelong commitment to equity and excellence. When we met first b Africa, b 
Liberia, he was a key factor there b the development of many successful 
educational programs. Over the years, former AACTE Executive Director 
Edward Pomeroy and several presidents and boards of directors have sought 
to guarantee greater ethnic and gender representation among the leadership 
of AACTE. 

It is these and many other experiences, even b the face of the resis- 
tance from some of our institutions to suggestions for significant equity ef- 
forts, that leaves me with a hope that true equity-oriented leadership can 
make significant differences b the lives of our children and our people in 
general 

But as meamngful as our record has been in the past, we cannot take 
the time to glory in it. We cannot do this simply because the job that we have 
to do is far from finished. Moreover, there are ommous signs that there has 
been and contbues to be a wholesale slippage that threatens to yield results 
that will be devastatbg to low bcome mmority cultural groups. These groups 
have lost ground and are b immbent danger of losbg a great deal more. 

1 ynH now call attention to the symptoms of our problem that illustrate 
its depth, persistence, pervasiveness, and its camouflage. I shall provide a 
view of the contribution of teacher education to the creation of the problem. 
Finally, I shall make some specific recommendations for action that teacher 
educators, led by AACTE, can take to bsure that educational equity be- 
comes the wave of the future. 

First, let me say a few words about what I mem by educational equi .y: 
I mean that the outcomes of the educational process should be such that all 
Americans achieve what we now believe falsely to be attabable only by an 
elite. For example, foreign language fluency, competency b mathematics at 
the level of calculus, competency b general science, competency in written 
and verbal English expression, competency in critical thinking, aesthetic ap- 
preciation, and so forth are criterion levels of academic achievement that are 
well within reach of all our children b the public and private schools. Many 
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truly gifted students may do even more than this. Further, every student can 
and must be aware of his or her own people's place in the creative develop- 
ment of human culture from ancient times to the present. In other words, an 
equitable education is provided when we do vdiatever is necessary to insure 
that all of our children possess appropriate high-level competencies, critical 
awareness, cultural perspectives, and preparation for enhancing their lives 
through appropriate participation in the aesthetic, economic, and political life 
of their communities. 

Needless to say, there are those among even us who doubt the pos- 
sibility that these goals are within reach of the masses of our people. Some 
even declare flatly that it is impossible to reach such goals. As will be shown, 
it is among such believers that we find the source of ideas and practices in 
teacher education it^ ^If that lead to the actual production of structures and 
practices that generate inequity. We cannot cure inequity in the general 
society when inequity is ingrained in our own practice. This means that we 
must embrace a set of ideas that lead to equity in teacher education. 

It should not require proof here that the outcomes of education are 
vastly different for different racial, language, economic, and gender groups in 
this nation. Start with any statistic; lock at dropouts, suspensions, and expul- 
sions; look at academic xhievement indices of any kind; look at the patterns 
of course work cor^pleted by high school graduates, look at the cultural retar- 
dation of all our high school graduates, minority or majority, even the elite 
ones. But most especially look at the ignorance of and alienation from their 
natal culture experienced by the millions of children who are on the bottom 
economically, socially, and politically. Many graduate fr^m school v^ith no 
knowledge of themselves. 

It should also require little proof here that the p^jcesses of education 
are vastly different among the various racial language, economic, and gender 
groups in the nation. Consider the scandalous disproportionate placement of 
students in special education categories. Look at ^he exposure of special 
education students to low-level demands that condenm millions of students to 
miss exposure to higher levels of educational activity. Look at the meag^* at- 
tempts nationally to pluraiize the standard European centered curriculum Zf^ 
that it conforms to the truth of all human experience, rather than reflecting a 
glorification of t*^e narrow, parochial cultural experiences of dominant 
groups. Look at the largest "exodus" in human history. It was not the half mil- 
lion Hebrews who crossed the Red Sea; it was fhe millions of European 
Americans who abandoned the public schools aft.^'.r school desegregation, 
changing drastically the financial base for education m the schools that they 
left a. ^hev went to the private schools, st ban public schools, and even to 
the "Christian Acadeni^'^s." Look at the ^ .^lesale decimation of the ranks of 
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African Americans who were school principals before desegregation. Look at 
the present wholesale decimation of th? ranks of African American teachers. 
A 25% reduction in the last five years. These teachers and administrators r t 
only served in the public schools, but were natural key leaders of socialization 
in the communities from which they came. Look zi the crowding of urban 
schools and the high rate of turnover of professional staff in schools in 
minority and poverty neighborhoods. Look at the library and media holdings 
and note the chasm that separates those holdings from the reality of the cul- 
tural experiences of students vAio use f hose hbraries. 

These process inequities reflect something that k even more deeply 
rooted. We l^usi become more aware of the persistence of racism and bigotry 
in the general culture. Only within the las', few months have "Howard Beach" 
and "Forsyth County" become international "cusswords." And yet the at- 
titudes and behaviors expressed in those locations are not new. Neither are 
they imique. Numerous other counties bordering major metropolitan areas 
are like these, areas such as the Philadelphia, Chicago, and Detroit suburbs. 

Va the past, some have said that racism produced white flight, causing 
many of these suburbs to be built. But the racism and bigotry problem is 
broader than that. National reports on the persistence everywhere of 
widespread housing discrimination are depressing. There is much much 
more. 

The point is that those who discriminate and those who tolerate it are 
often graduates of our schools. We have had our chance to teach equity les- 
sons, to make them a priority. The question is, what is our responsibility and 
obligation lo insure that healthy attitudes develop in all our students? Do 
educators know how to do this? How is it reflected in our practice? 

Time will not permit a luU documentation of what I have just said or 
sunilar things that I wil! not take the time to say. However, the point that I am 
making is that neither input nor outcomes are equitable for the children of 
the United States at this time, cor have they ever been. If we are to hold stu- 
dents responsible for appropriate high-level standards on the output end, 
then we must hold society and the profession responsible for equity at the 
input end. It is at this end that I will focus the remainder of my remarlu. 

So far, I have talked most about the public schools. However, I have 
done so mainly because the largest number of our graduates wc * there. 
Therefore, we have some responsibiUty for their successes or ^or their 
failures. Nevertheless, I must say also that the t'^acher education changes that 
ai z required are required for all teachers, in public or private schools. Just as 
physicians are required to get a license, ro matter what the source of funding 
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for their practice, competency assurance for teachers, public or private, is in 
the public interest as well. 



We have just endured more than a decade of school reform reports. 
They now number in the hundreds. They include reports that tell us what to 
do in teacher education. Few of these reports have addressed the equity issue 
in any meaningful way. In fact, many of us have suspected that at least some of 
the major reform reports v/ere stimulated by anti-equity sentiments. Some 
educators have openly suggested that equity efforts such as those embarked 
upon in the 1960's were mainly responsible for the decline in the numbers of 
studeuiS who meet standards of excellence. Educating a broader, more 
heterogeneous, base of the population, curriculum changes, and other efforts 
have been cited as the source of lowered performance outcomes for the na- 
tion. To some educators the very word "excellence" was more a strike against 
the equity movement than an affirmation of new high quality goals. It is as if 
we do not believe that all children can learn. In fact, equity in education is ex- 
cellence in educatioa You simply cannot have one without the other. If 
capable students do not achieve, then we have missed the mark. 

The reform reports on teacher education, like those directed at the 
public schools, were not driven in any evident way by equity sensitivity. While 
we must look at any attempt to improve teacher education as welcome, we 
must be cautious in ^ving premature praise to those efforts. If the outcomes 
of teacher education reform efforts are equity and excellence for students 
who are taught by teachers that we educate, then we will know that the 
reforms are correct. In this I agree with the Southern Regional Education 
Board (1986) which said: 

Learning outcomes should be the primary goal of any 
changes. Greater professionalism would surely follow. 

There are of course no data on whether the programs 
would generate substantially improved learning since the 
programs envisioned in the proposals are yet to be designed. 

Some fifty percent of the teachers in the United States 
now hold a masters degree, primarily in education. There is no 
evidence that this mass upgrading of credentials has improved 
student learning. (SREB, 1986, p. S, Re^onal Spotlight.) 

If this is true, as I believe that it is, then change is not necessarily progress. 

The Carnegie fonmi on Education and the Economy report in 1986,^ 
Nation Prepared, The Hohnes Group report in 1986, Tomorrow's Teacaers^ 
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and the National Commission on Excellence in Teacher Education report m 
19SS, A Call for Change in Teacher Education, all had one thing m common. 
They were not reports that dealt with the nature of teacher education. These 
reports spoke about admission to "it'' (teacher education) in terms of "stand- 
ards,'' usually meaning test scores and paper-and-pencil tests. They spokt 
about having more of "it" and more credentials for "it," e.g., five years m- 
stead of four, more years of liberal arts an 1 the M j\.T. degree. They spoke of 
having faculty model "it" and internships in "it," supervised by lead teachers 
who, presumably, were good at "it." What they failed to do was to describe 
and critique "it." 

I can supi>ort the principles described m many of the teacher educa- 
tion proposals, such as more time for teacher preparation and the need for 
academic majors. California had most of them in place years ago. However, 
the root equity issues still remain to be addressed. To rush ahead, especially 
with the full knowledge of what these efforts may do to Black Colleges that 
have educated most African American teachers, and which depend m large 
measure on a large teacher education enrollment for their survival, or what 
these efforts will do to the pool of minority teachers m general, is to face the 
possibility of producing greater inequity in teacher education and m the K-12 
schools. 

Let us take a closer look at the "it" from an equity and exceUence 
perspective. This will help us to see what has been missed and what we can do 
about it. 

We can identify six steps to equity, as follows: 

1. The Admission of Minorities to Hi^er Education and to 
Teacher Education. The ethnic diversity of the teaching faculty is a pedagogi- 
cal necessity and is not merely a matter of fair play in the labor market, lliere 
are at least two major pedagogical reasons for us to insure that there is an 
ethnically diverse teadier corps. First, the existence of ethnic diversity is itseif 
an equity lesson for students vJho must be taught respect for and under- 
standing of people from groups other than their own. Second, it is a pedagogi- 
cal necessity that all children have access to role models, especially among 
tneir teachers. A monoethnic teacher corps a silent teacher of negative les- 
sons. 

There is a growing threat to the diversity of our national body of 
teachers. The numbers of African and Hispanic teachers are being reduced 
unnecessarily. Urgent action is needed to correct this problem. No single tool 
is more widely used, and no single tool has had a more devastatmg effect on 
certain minority cultural groups, than the standardized paper-and^pencil test 
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for admission. The impact of these tests on education decision-making is well 
known. What is not well known is that the scores of thousands of minority 
grouf. members who now fail can be raised relatively quickly and easily if two 
simple steps are taken. Hrst, high-quality coaching, which is widely available 
to many white students, can be made available to minorities as well. Second, 
high-quality developmental studies programs can, within a year or less, 
provide the college level skills that high schools failed to provide for 
thousands of students. 

While no responsible educator would argue that any student be per- 
mitted to exit our institutions ^o does not meet appropriate standards, we 
do have a moral and professional obligation to admit students who can learn, 
and to remedy their deficiencies where it is m our power to do so. Indeed, if 
we are the excellent teacher educators that we say that we are, then we should 
be able to be those professor models called for in the reports, by providing 
remediation that works to these capable students v^o have missed their op- 
portunities. Only by taking such steps can wc break the vicious cycle that des- 
tines able learners to the depths of poverty and powerlessness. 

Our first eqviity step in teacher education can be to do what we are 
able to do to assure that there is an equitable balance in the pool of trained 
teachers. 

2. The Liberal Arts Curriculum. I have long believed that a 
solid liberal arts education must be the foundation upon which to build a solid 
professional education program. However, from an equity and excellence 
perspective, there is much to be desired m the content of traditional liberal 
arts curricula. Even two decades after the consciousness raising decade of the 
1960's, the basic university-level liberal arts curriculum remains largely Euro- 
centric, and therefore parochial and untouched. Liberal arts subjects such as 
mathematics, humanities, sciences, and social sciences are gl(4)al subjects. 
There is at present little m them that liberates the students vAiO take these 
subject from racism, Eurocentrism, sexism, and other forms of anti- 
democratic thought. It will take a conscious, sustained, deliberate effort to 
correct centuries of ethnic bias m our general curricula. 

Ideologies are the basic stuff of critical pedagogy On 
the one hand, critical pedagogues must help subordinateo 
groups to deconstruct dominant ideologies. This mvolves sys- 
tematic demonstration of how the ways of seeing the world that 
currently prevails in our major educating institutions (families, 
mass media, ^nd schools) are partial representations of social 
reality that generally serve the mterests of upper class, male, 
white, and middle-aged social groups, while they simultaneous- 



ly frame, fragment, and distort the perceptions and concerns of 
more subordinated groups. On the other hand, critical 
pedagogues must facilitate the identification and development 
of the interests of subordmated groups in the form of alterna- 
tive ideologies that resonate popular aspirations more genuine- 
ly and make visible preferred images of society that are more 
participatory and liberating of the potential of ail people. Both 
compelling criticism of current dominant ideologies and clear 
expression of more universally based alternative ideolo^es are 
vital ingredients for sustaining any movement to fundamental 
educational and social change. (Livingston, 1987.) 

A personal example, may help to clarify what I mean. I had completed 
all of my formal education before I began to learn about the development of 
human civilization in Ancient Africa by native Africans in the great Nile Val- 
ley, and the great influence of this African classical civilization on other parts 
of the world Especially concealed in my formal education was the seminal 
role that Africa played in influencing the aevelopment of civilization in 
Europe from the time of Homer, through the Greeks and Romans and up to 
1492. This influence does not appear in our liberal arts content. For example. 
Dr. John Pappademos, Professor of Physics at the University of Illinois in 
Chicago did a survey of currently used high school and college physic^" 
textbooks. According to Dr. Pappademos, 

A whole continent (Africa) is deleted from the history of 
physics. In all 17 books surveyed, not once is a scientific dis- 
covery or discoverer identified as being of African origin. No 
Black scientist is pictured in any of the books, nor is a single 
Black scientist credited with any contribution. (Adams, 1987) 

Africans and African Americans have actually made fundamental contribu- 
tions to physics and other sciences and mathematics. Time will not permit me 
to detail these contributions here. For the interested person. Dr. Ivan Van 
Sertima has edited a special issue of iht Journal of African Civilization: Blacks 
in Sciences, Ancient and Modem. Suffice it to say here, that present teaching 
does not reflect the real world of science. 

The irony of this whole matter is that what we call the liberal arts cur- 
riculum is itself derived directly from the African liberal arts curriculum in 
the Ancient Wile Valley mysteries system of Kmt (Egypt). Surely no com- 
petent academic treatment of the liberal arts can leave out the origin of those 
liberal arts. 
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While professional education faculty are not, in the mam, responsible 
for general and liberal arts education, there is a responsibility to advocate for 
a curriculum that is fair, truthful, and nonparochial. Otherwise we will play a 
role in the perpetuation of bequity. 

Our second equity step in teacher education is to lobby for an ap- 
propriate, representative, and inithfiil liberal arts curriculum. 

3. The Teacher Education Curriculum: A Way of Thinking. 
Many things can be said about the content of teadier education. However, 
from an equity perspective I am concerned about \Aiai we teach or fail to 
teach in our courses m educational psychology, growth and development, his- 
tory, philosophy, sociology, etc. Much of what wc have taught m Ae past has 
supported doctrines of racial superiority or inferiority of certam groups. For 
example, Arthur Jensen has taught that blacks and browns arc inferior to 
i^tes, based on the results of IQ test scores. He is largely unrebutted by 
leaders in our profession m our academic publications. He was jomed m this 
view recently by professors Darrcl Bok and Elsie Moore of the University of 
Chicago. They provided an analysis of Defense Department data on Army 
classification test scores. In headUnes all over America, the mterpretation of 
these data was that Macks and browns were geneticaUy inferior to v^tes. Just 
last year, sociologists Lmda Gottfredson at the UnK ersity of Delaware and 
Her husband Robert Gordon at Johns Hopkins University received 
widespread publicity for essentially the same type of work. In the current 
issue of the American Psychological Association Monitor they are given 
wider publicity. Then, m the prcsc it issue of the American PsydioL^cal As- 
sociation Monitor two more professors are saying essentially the same thing. 
!n addition, these views from respected faculty m prestigious universities arc 
much more widespread in academia than we would be led to believe. 

The degradation of races and low-income groups because of the 
misuse of test scores is only a small part of the real problem. The real 
problem is that wc as educators have stood still for meaningless mental 
measurement. We have allowed it to become a major part of professional 
practice. Wc give it legitimacy m the professional courses that we teach, even 
though we have neither research nor practice that shows that mental 
measurement of human capacity as we now apply it helps us to serve students 
better. We have supported, or we have failed to critidze vigorously, the 
^olesale organization of the schools m response to crude and invalid testing. 
Injured clients have had to appeal to the courts and legislatures m order to 
gain relief as our professionals have stood and still stand silently. 

IQ testing is an anachronism. Only pseudo-science supports its use. 
This is a part of the "it" that our reform efforts have failed to address. There 
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is only one test of the value of IQ testing and !Q thinking, and it is not a ques- 
tion of bias. The add test is whether it helps us to design educational treat- 
ments that work. 

My closer focos here is on special education because, more than any- 
thing else, special education offers us a great opportiinity to see our ideas in 
action, and to see if they are in any way linked to benefits for children. Special 
education practices reflect most clearly the dynamics of equity and inequity in 
education and our part in the process. 

We are prisoners of a way of thinkmg that prevents us from educating 
teachers so that they can help to release the learning powers of vast numbers 
of our students. This is a way of thinking that we have inherited and that we 
continue to produce. Basically we have allowed the floor for expected 
academic achievement of our students to be too low. If professionals rational- 
ize this condition, they will cripple teachers who serve children, helping them 
to be comfortable with low expectations for their students and with mediocre 
results. 

The pervasiveness of this way of thinking is manifest in the recent 
studies by Dr. Harold Stevenson at the University of Michigan and Dr. Ken- 
neth Travers at the University of Illinois. These were comparative studies of 
academic achievement among several industrial nations. Stevenson and 
Travers say that while some countries such as Japan believe that academic 
achievement comes because of hard work, "Americans tend to see ability to 
do school work as innate." Our wholesale tracking system and all that goes 
with it is a direct outgrowth of such beliefs. If we are unable to entertain the 
idea that this way of operating must he changed, then equity will not be pos- 
sible. 

It should not be necessary to point out that these beliefs do not have a 
valid empirical foundation (Glass, 1983). We use the results of thousands of 
correlational studies as a basis for our opinions. We have few experimental 
studies that control for the quality of teaching offered to different group, of 
students. We have never ruled out the effects of the differences in exposure 
when we compare groups. As a result, our research is often mere pseudo- 
science that emphasizes the obvious, which may be stated as follows. "If the 
present educational treatment of children continues, children will maintain 
their academic ranks over time, and the relative performance level of all 
children will remain the same." We seem not to know what to do to make 
meaningful changes that will yield dramatically higher results for all child "n. 

Education Week (Viader, 1987) reports that while all but one of the 
major reform reports said nothing about special education, AACTE and the 
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Council for Exceptional children were to convene task forces m February 
1987 to draft position papers on how teacher education should be changed. 
However, if the Edtication Week report is correct in describing the agenda 
item for the task forces, there is real reason to be concerned about the pos- 
sibilities for meaningful special education reform, smce as with general 
education reform reports, the "it" in special education may very well be unex- 
amined. For example, the questions to be addressed include: 

• Should special educators receive a special national certification if 
national certification comes? 

• Should special educators be required to have a graduate degree? 

• Should mainstream educators teach more of the currently labeled 
special education students? 

• Should special educators be given a generic or specific certifica- 
tion? 

While these questions require answers, the fundamental questions 
which remain unasked and unanswered are: 

• What are the benefits of special education? 

• Under ^at conditions are special education methods beneficial, a 
at all? 

This set of questions must be answered first. Then the previous questions can 
be answered. From an equity perspective, this is cause for serious concern. 
The National Acade;ay of Sciences report. Placing Children in Special Educa- 
tion: A Strates^ for Equity (Heller, Holtzman, and Messick, 1982) found little 
or no empirical support for the validity of professional constructs m special 
education, the validity of assessment practices, or most important of all, the 
validity of professional treatment in special education. Other major national 
reports say or imply the same thing. If this is true, urgent action is required. 
When we view the distribution of children in special education categories, we 
find them overwhelmingly m the soft categories of "learning disaUlity" and 
"educable mental retarded." Moreover, we fmd that they remain in these 
categories throughout their school careers. Unless these hmdamental condi- 
tions are changed m special education, we will not see meaningful reform m 
education a* any level. We will merely see more efficiency in and legitimation 
for what we are already doing. 
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If we intend to respond to equity issues in teacher education, the lit- 
mus test of our sincerity and of the meaning of our efforts will be how we 
respond to 'aic grossly overgrown and in some cases invalid areas of special 
education. Teacher educators are responsible for the knowledge base that 
supports these practices. 

I know that real disabilities do exist in children. I also believe that valid 
pedagogy exists for many validly diagnosed conditions. However, attempts to 
do valid diagnosis and valid treatment are confounded because of the over- 
v^ehning numbers of misdiagnosed children vAio appear in the soft 
categories. 

There is one thing that puzzles me greatly about teacher educatioa 
That is our failure to embrace certam highly successful practices, that is, 
pedagogical practices that have been articulated and can be taught to others. 
The widespread failure of children from certain ethnic population:, in the face 
of clear demonstrations that such failure is totally avoidable is a national dis- 
grace. For example. Project SEED has shown that these children learn, enjoy, 
and thrive on abstract, conceptually oriented mathematics, especially during 
the primary and elementary grades. Yet even though this pedagogy has been 
available for nearly twenty years, I have yet to see it or anything as powerful 
taught in our colleges of education as a part of our regular program. Reuven 
Feverstein's cognitive modifiable assessment and pedagogy, called "Dynamic 
Assessment and Instrumental Enrichment," is a thirty-year-old, successful 
pedagogy with children who are at risk. During that thirty-year period, it has 
not attracted the interest of many teacher educators. 

In many cases, the answers to our pedagogical questions already exist. 
Somehow, we must find a way to guarantee that mainstream teacher 
educators are aware of all such practices and that they account for them in 
the teacher education program. 

Tied to but different from the matter of IQ testing and special educa- 
tion is the reality of racism and other forms of domination in the society as a 
long-term problem. It spills over into every aspect of society, especially into 
education. As a result, it too, must be a topic for teacher training. What role 
does racism play in curriculum, in pedagogy, in psychology? There is a body 
of literature on this problem. But search the indexes of texts and the syllabi of 
piofessors in education, and we are unlikely to fmd serious and competent at- 
tention to this evil. Where are our theories on the origm and remedies for this 
the number-one mental health problem in our nation? 

third equity step in teacher education is to purge the existing cur- 
riculum of materials and practices that actually support the beliefs and prac- 
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ticcs that produce inequity in the schools, and to place into our curriculum 
the competent study of racism and other "isms" and their remedies. 



4. Teacher Education Models. Partly because of the ideology 
in education that has evolved, our trained teachers are not led to expect that 
they can be powerful agents of change in the lives of children. Only since the 
work of Ronald Edmonds and his associates in the school-effectiveness re- 
search community, have large numbers of practitioners dared to believe deep- 
ly in the pow^T of the educator to help children to overcome environmental 
deficiencies. Our clinical e3q)eriences should have led us to the conclusion 
that some schools that serve the poor and dispossessed were highly success- 
ful, long before this fact was confinned by researchers. For some of our num- 
ber, neither clinical observation nor formal research confirmation are suffi- 
cient to provide them with a faith in the power of teaching to get results with 
all students. 

If one thing is needed in teacher education, it is this. Teacher can- 
didates must be exposed to settings where teachers are successful teaching 
those children on the "bottom of the pile" who normally fail. Ti. jy will never 
believe that all children can learn well unless they try their hands at and are 
successful in settings where they fear failure. It is a pity that few teacher 
educators seem to know about the locations of schools that have a track 
record of success with low income minority and poor children. How can equi- 
ty be produced by cor graduates if live models of success are not available? 

Included in the fourth equity step in teacher education, is the need to 
identify, observe, record, and use the experiences of educators who are sue- 
cessfiil with populations that are at risk. Truly competent "lead teachers" and 
true professors are those v/ho can produce the highest quality results with all 
children and who can transmit the elementr of their successful practice to 
others. 

5. Teacher Education Resources. I make it a practice, when- 
ever possible, to review the types of books anH ^ludio-visual media materials 
that teacher educators provide to trainees. When these holdings are reviewed 
from an equity perspective, it is clear that the work of the teacher eaucator 
often yields one sided if not harmful results. For example, there is a need for 
samples of ethnically representative curriculum materials in all academic 
areas, materials that are truthful and meaningful. The same is true of audio- 
visual media of live events. Yet few if any tear**er education institutions can 
provide raw unedited film or video recordings of real success in classrooms, 
to demonstrate how minority and poor children can learn complex mental 
tasks when good teaching is provided. Few can display samples of ap- 
propriate multi-ethnic curriculum materials. Few possess a professional 
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library with references in history, psychology, or sociology that are critical to 
an understanding of the unique experience of minority and low socio- 
economic groups, and to an understanding of racism and other forms of op- 
pression m the schools and in society. 

The fifth equity step m teacher education is to review exist 'ng profes- 
sional resources to insure that things necessary to an equity oriented program 
are available. This is a professional task that requires specialized expertise. 

6. Advocacy in Teacher Education. As I review the landscape 
where the struggle for equity has taken place, I see the remnants of many bat- 
tles. Almost always, these equity battles have been fought by lonely m- 
dividuals and small groups, sometimes aided by professional civil rights or- 
ganizations. What I have seldom seen is professional organizations taking 
early strong leadership positions on equity matters. For example, for nearly 
fifteen years a small group of African American psycholo^ts, aided by a few 
of their European American colleagues ' t a small part of the time, have car- 
ried on a court battle to stop the use of invalid IQ tests with African 
American children. The NAACP and the federally supported Legal Defense 
lawyers did the legal work. The case has now been resolved in favor of the 
nusclassified African American plaintiffs at the Federal District Court appel- 
late level. Having been personally involved with that landmark case, I can 
recall with great disappomtment the silence of the major professional or- 
ganizations on this vital professional matter. Those who did speak out and 
who are still speaking out loudly seem to be trying desperately to return to the 
use of invalid IQ tests. Even now, many members of the California Associa- 
tion of School Psychologists, if opinions expressed in their periodical are typi- 
cal, seem to regret the court decision. The weight of their opinion seems to be 
in favor of continuing a discredited practice. 

One may understand the finandal interests that many psychometrists 
have in continuing to give IQ tests. The thing that it is difficult to understand 
is the silence of educational organizations. Since special education pedagogy 
is tied to testing, wdiat is the professional educator's position on the educa- 
tional utility of this archaic practice? This struggle is still m process, both in 
tne ninth Federal District and outside it, where this meqaitable and invalid 
practice contmues unabated. 

This is but one example of \n equity issue where the minority needs 
the majority to help to protect its rights and entitlements, and where the 
profession has a validity issue to face. This is but one example of the prin- 
ciple. There arc many other issues where an appropriate professional stand 
ought to be taken. The use of paper-and-pencil tests to eliminate teachers m 




trair ng and practicing teac>'ers from the profession is another example. 
The/e are others. 

This sixth equity step in teacher education includes a review of our 
field in order to determine where it is appropriate to take activist advocacy 
portions in support of equity. Naturally, this assumes that our advocacy posi- 
tions are professionally sound. 

Conclusion 

I have never doubted the ability of well-trained, highly motivated, and 
well-educated educators to serve a'J our children well. I have made thousands 
of observations of just such educators. I have seen them turn children's liv-es 
around. I have seen theui turn depressed school environments bto highly 
charged, exciting, and wonderful places to be. Most of all, I have seen them 
transform themselves into powerful professional ' know that such transfor- 
mations can be made in a remarkably short pe- of time. As Ronald Ed- 
monds used to say, '*We akead' ' now all that w jd to know to edi'cate all 
the children whose education is importance to us. Whether we do or do not 
depends upon how we feel about the fact that we have not done it." 

I believe that the same thr"^ true of teacher education for equity and 
excellence. There are many teachi. s ,vho can produce high achievement with 
all children. There are many who know how to teach teachers how to be suc- 
cessful. It is the success models b teaching and teacher education that we 
must follow, not tradition for its own sake. 

I cannot predict the future. I do know that we know what to do. I do 
not know if we will do what we know to do. I do know that our professional 
self-respeci brings ii the balance. But more than that the futures of all of our 
children and of the nation itself hang in the balance. Both equity and excel- 
lence are urgent needs. Several nations have abeady shown that success is 
possible. S-^me of those very nations are now locked b a life-and-death 
economic struggle with us, a struggle that they could very well win because of 
their bvestment in the development of bteliectual resources of all their 
people. 

Yet it is still possible for the United States to have any future that we 
choose lo have. I believe that teacher educato-^s will play no small part in that 
future, no mattei what it is. Let us hope that we choose excellence and equity. 
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EDUCATION AND THE AMERICAN SOCIETY: 
CAN WE REALIZE THE DREAM? 



I look ahead to the future of American educatioj, I can say with ab- 
solute certainty that I am not sure what wiU happen. 

^rhe reason I can make such a definitive statement is because I sense 
that the education reform movement is so future-oriented that it tempts many 
and seduces some into forgetfulness— forgetfulness of our national heritage, 
forgetfulness of our democratic heritaj^e. 

As a result, the reform movement remains divided between those who 
respect the lessons of the past and those who reject the lesi^ons of the past, 
between those who see the American Dream embodied in xhe teachings of 
Abraham Lincob and those who see the American Dream embodied in the 
teachings of Charles Darwin, between those who say that excellence and equi- 
ty are allies and those who say that excellence and equity are antagonists. 

1 believe it is now clear that unless we as a nation, unless we as a com- 
munity of educators, affirm our twin commitment to equity and excellence. 



Mary Hatwood Futrell 
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the American Dream will turn into a nightmare that mocks the ideals of the 
Constitution. Equity and excellence - the two E's - must be as important to us 
as the three R's. 

Today, of co'U'se, the two E's are under si^ge. President Reagan has 
spearheaded the retreat from equity. Tne speed of this retreat is evident in 
the Administration's proposals for higher education. At a time when the col- 
lege enrollments of minority students, disadvantage^^ students, and students 
from marginally middle-class families continue to decline, this Administration 
pi oposes to make it virtually impossible for three million students to attend 
college. The Administration tells us that the funds that wiU disappear as a 
result of drastic and cruel reductions in Pell Grants, supplemental education 
opportunity grants, and work/study programs will be replaced by loan 
programs. 

One of the most astute comments on this proposal has come from 
AASCU president .illan Oster. "The proposed education budget," says 
Oster, "would create a new debtor class, particularly if the new income con- 
tingent student loan program is passed. A better name for this program would 
be The Student Lifetime Indenture Program - SLIP." 

This Administration seems to "SLIP" a lot. And the education com- 
munity cannot and will not excuse or condone these slips, these slides toward 
injustice. We can make equity a reality. We can educate all students to their 
full potential. But only if we restructure schools to more effectively educate 
students. Only if we • vitalize teacher education Only if we change our at- 
titude toward those we today pronounce uneducable 

On this issue, let me inject a personal note. 

My mother, a widow with two young daughters, had 1^ r-^'se her 
children alone on the salary she earned working as a maid and short-order 
cook f jr fifteen dollars a week. But she never let adversity in any way dilute 
the emphasis she placed on education. And she told me in no uncertain terms 
that poverty, race, gender, and peer pressure were never to be used as an ex- 
cuse for not achieving In school. 

My teachers reinforced that message. They held high expectations— 
both academically and beha/iorally. They were excellent teachers, powerful 
role models, true professionals. They opened whole new worlds ior me— the 
worlds of Shalcespeare and Chaucer and Socrates, the worlds of mathematics, 
science, history, and business. They taught me how to conduct research, then 
made sure I got plenty of practice. As I look back, I think the only time i hey 
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ever failed was when thwy tried to teach me to sing. They w ^re, after all, 
human. 

Neither my mother nor my teachers were ever easy on me. If I mis- 
behaved in class or slacked off in any way, I was dealt with firmly. I resented 
their strictness, but I obeyed. I studied. I grew. 

Later, those same teachers not only helped me get grants to attend 
college, but raised money through local churches to help finance my educa- 
tion. The same demanding standards greeted me at Virginia State College 
and George Washington University. 

In retrospect, Pm convinced that vAi^i was critical throughout my 
schooling at every level was the piesence of tochers believed in me and 
taught me to believe in myself. And that experience points, I believe, to fun- 
damental difficulties that minority students and disadvantaged students con- 
front today. For far too many of these students, school is one more hard 
knock in a life of hard knocks. Low self-esteem is lowered further. Despair 
deepens. 

It is now clear that no matter how comprehensive the institutional 
changes we make, those changes will count for little, may count for nothing- 
unless institutional change is accompanied by attitudinal change. Educating 
all students begins with the belief- the rock solid conviction -that all stu- 
dents are educable. This conviction must extend from kindergarten to 
graduate school. And this conviction must extend to the mounung numbers of 
students who are strangers in a strange land, students alienated from the cul- 
ture and often fiom the language of the United States. 

This conviction must also extend to the minority students whose only 
bootstraps in life may be the quality of education they receive. We dare not 
neglect or underestimate this population. The latest demographic projections 
tell us th^^t between now and the year 2020, a short 33 years from today, our 
nation's black population will expand from 11 to 14 percent. The Hispanic 
population will expand from 6 to 15 percent. The Native American popula- 
tion will double to 1 percent. And the Asian population will expand from 1.5 
to 5 percent. 

This expanding population is disproportionately disadvantaged. But 
these minority students are not alone. Today, more than one-fifth of all 
American youngsters arc poor. An mcrease of 33 percent since 1979. Close to 
^ percent of all Hispanic youth live in poverty, a. Jo more than half of all 
black children. But by far the greatest number of children vAto live Li poverty 
are not black or brown or yellow. They arc wUte. We deceive ourselves if we 
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view poverty, and the effects of poverty, as a problem confined to the ghettos 
and barrios that scar the American landscape. 



Today, at least one-tenth of all children live with parents who are 
poorly educated. Millions live with parents who are illiterate or lack English 
proficiency. And hundreds of thousands are the offspring of teenage parents 
who can offer their children little or no guidance or discipline. 

Today, far too many children attend school unable to concentrate on 
their studies because they are hungry, malnourished, ill-clotheu, or suffering 
from high levels of stress. At-risk students are now estimated to constitute 30 
percent of all school-aged children. To these statistics must be added 
1,070,000 students vAio drop out of school each year. 

To neglect this population would be an act of cultural suicide and 
economic self*destruction. So let us not be swayed by the callous indifference 
of the current Administration in Washington. Neglect is the bevitable and 
tragic offshoot of this Administration's policies. That neglect dims the 
American Dream. And in time that neglect could extinguish the American 
Dream. 

Of course. Secretary Bennett, despite advocating a $5.5 billion cut in 
federal aid to education, continues to proclaim that e uucation has improved 
during the Reagan Administration's watch. In many ways, that is true. 

The Reagan Administration has watched the dropout rate skyrocket 
while it has pulled the rug from beneath programs that could have sent those 
rates plummeting. The Reagan Administration has watched while Congress 
rejected the dismantling of essential education programs. The Reagan Ad- 
ministration has watched as members gi Congress from both parties have 
provided the resources needed to sustain educational opportunities. The 
Reagan Admic '.miration has watched as state after state has risen to the chal- 
lenge of education reform. The Reagan Administration has watched as so 
many have struggled so relentlessly to upgrade the standards in your colleges 
of education. 

The Reagan/Bennett team watches -and watches. Then, when the 
play is done, it rushes onto the field and spikes the ball. 

I wonder what our children think of this spectacle. I wonder what our 
children think \^en the Secretary of Education, whose overriding respon- 
sibility is to serve as an ac'vocate for this nation's students, goes before Coi.- 
gress to plead for cuts in i^*'. education budget. I wonde. what our children 
think when, by contrast. Secretary Weinberger advocates a third of a trillion 
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dollar increase in defense spending. Maybe we should try to shift and have 
Weinberger serve as education secretary. 



I have waited more than two years for Secretary of Education William 
B^^nnett to show, just once, fidelity to the ideals on which he endlessly lectures 
the American people. I have waited to see the Secretary's admiratioii for 
Socrates reflected in respect for reasoned dialogue. I have waited for the 
Secretary to use his knowledge of the Constitution and the Declaration of In- 
dependence as more than fodder for erudite lectures. And I have waited for 
the Secretary to fulfill the responsibilities of his office by acting positively on 
behalf of this nation's children. 

I Lis Administration's motto has become— educate :ne best, forget the 
r€<^\.And that is why this Administration now seeks to slash the federal funds for 
education by 30 percent. In light of fe Administratiotrs rhetoric about excel- 
lence in education, the proposed budget is nothing short of duplicitous. 

Florida Senator Lawton Chiles said it best, "Slashing the education 
budget by 30 percent is like selling your insurance policy in order to buy 
skydiving lessons.'' I would add to Senator Chiles' comment the observation 
that, with regard to disadvantaged students, Reagan and Bennett would not 
include parachutes with the skydiving lessons. 

The fact that those who do not re-^pect the ideal of equity now 
dominate the executiv^e branch of the government makes our responsibility 
clear. We must become the champions of equity. We must devise strategies 
that will make equity a reality despite President Reagan, despite Secretary 
Bennett, despite the anorexic budget this Administratioa has proposed. 

How to begin? 

Recall the demographic data I presented earlier. By the year 2020, 35 
percent of our nation's population will consist of minorities. And yet today, 
minority teachers comprise a mere 8 percent of the K-12 teaching force. And 
that figure is projected to drop to 5 percent by the end of this decade. 

Five percent minority teachers, 35 percent minority students. We have 
both a professional and a moral responsibility to reverse this trend. For this is 
not simply a tragedy for minorities. This is a tragedy for America. We owe all 
students a vision of t!je racial, ethnic, and religious mosaic that is America. 
We owe all students first-hand evidence that America's diversity ij» America's 
strength. We owe all smdents lessons in cross-cultural understanding. 
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But the simple fact is thai we will not be able to offer students these 
lessons unless the composition of our nations* teaching force changes 
dramatically and changes soon. For this reason, we must launch an unrelent- 
ing campaign to recruit more high-ability students, and in particular, more 
minority students mto the K-12 teaching force. 

I know very well that m recent years a disproportionate number of 
minority candidates have failed the tests required for certification. That is 
cause for concern and it is cause for ac^on. Action which must create another 
kind of partnership. A partnership created between white institutions and 
wadidonally black colleges. 

I have listened k>ng and I beheve I have listened well 1 j discussions of 
minorities in o*^ professions. I h«.ve also listened to both accolades and ex- 
pressions of conceni for the black institutions that graduate 45 percent of all 
black educators. 

Yes, there is a lot of talk* Unfortunately, there is also a lot of postur- 
ing. And I believe posturing must give way to real commitment: the restruc- 
turing of the leaching profession must mdude an unrelenting commitment to 
sustain and reinvigorate traditionally black institutions. It would, I believe, be 
tragic if Uack schools of education met the same fate as black schools of 
medicine. Prior to the decades when the medical profession moved toward 
genuine professionalism, seven Mack medical schools and numerous schools 
that trained women doctors fk)urished. But vfhtn the transformation of 
medicine began, all but two of this nation's black schools— Howard and 
Meharry-were closed . . . and remain closed. 

The result? An immediate and precipitous decline m the number of 
both minority and female doctors, a decline that appears to be ending for 
women, but which contmues for minorities. This same phenomenon can be 
seen in the legal, architectural, ^d accounting professions. Tor minorities, 
these professions are virtually closed shops. And I believe that as we move 
forward with the work of reform, we would do well to recall Santayana's oft- 
quoted warning that, "those who cannot remember the past are condemned 
to repeat it." 

EconomicaUy, we cannot afford that repetition. And morally, we can- 
not justify that repetition. 

I am m no way saying that minorities and women should not be held to 
the highest, most rigorous professional standards. Of course we should, as 
should all who aspire to join our profession. But at the same time, we must 
not allow our profession to fall into the same quagmire that other professions 
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have failed to avoid. Our quest for excellence will fail if we accept lip>service 
to the ideals of equity and bclusiveness and justice. We need to initiate a 
genuine, active, and comprehensive effort to ensure that minority institutions 
retain the capability to continue their vital mission; and that all teacher 
preparation institutions solidify their commitment to prepare minority and 
nonminor;ty students to teach our children. 

/ U educators must spearhead this effort. We must keep the issue of 
equity at die forefront of the reform debate. We must make the issue of equity 
a top priority for ourselves, for our colleagues, for teachers' unions, aoove aU 
for the public. We must keep the issue of equity both visible and vibrant. To 
do otherwise would be to deny a fundamental moral responsibility to our 
profession and to this nation's children. 

Our actions must ensure that minority students receive the counseling 
and tutorial services that will prepare them for demanding teacher prepara- 
tion programs. The pipeline to success as a college student and later as a 
classroom teacher must be clearly articulated. Students must receive the en- 
couragement, the support, and the academic preparation they need to enter 
and com(dete college. 

The key to the success of that pipeline, I believe, is a closer alliance 
between teacher educators and local school disiricts. And that pipeline 
should extend to the preschool population. 

I encourage teacher educators to help local schools develop the m- 
structional strategies and the rigorous academic pro-ams that will improve 
student performance. Just as importantly, teacher educators must help in 
bringing all school personnel to believe in the potential of our mcreaslngly 
(rfuralistic student population. These students can learn if we believe they can 
learn - and if we imbue them with that same belief. 

That is a beginning, a beginning that will say to the Administration m 
Washington. ^We do not accept your ideology. We know that an ideology that 
is anti-child, en, anU-mmority, anti-disadvantaged is also anti-growth, anti- 
development, anti-national fecurity." 

I believe deeply that education is a moral mission. And I believe the 
moral imperative of the hour is clear: we must unleash the potential within all 
students. We must educate all students m accord with the highest possible 
standards. 



That moral imperative and, let me add, it is also an economic impera- 
tive, demands a vast new repertoire of strategies. I commend the energetic 
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conunitment that AACTE, AASCU and the Holmes Group have 
demonstrated to radically redesign and upgrade teacher preparation 
programs. But in the long run, if these strategies are to be successful, they 
must be the joint products of K-12 teachers, administrators, teacher 
educators, deans, and presidents of our schools of education. We need now as 
never before to forge a culture of cooperation within the entire education 
community. 

Only this cooperative effort can ensure that future practitioners will be 
prepared to effectively reach out and effectively teach our culturally and eth- 
nically diverse student population. Only a cooperative effort can ensure the 
success of both national and state professional standards boards. 

Last summer the 8,000 delegates attending NEA's Representative As- 
sembly voted to support the creation of a National Board of Professional 
Teaching Standards. In addition, we rccifirmed our commitment to the crea- 
tion of state standards boards that would work in conjunction with the nation- 
al board. 

Why does NBA, while supporting a national professional standards 
board, still insist on the necessity of state 'evel professional standards boards? 
To answer that question, let me quote from sociologist Paul Starr's Pulitzer 
Prize winning study. The Societal Transformation of American \fedicine. 

"A profession," Starr maintains, "differs from other occupations by its 
ability to set its own rules and regulations." Starr further argues that medicine 
became a profession worthy of respect only when it established clear boun- 
daries between qualified practitioners and ui trained practitioners. And Starr 
notes that the impetus for the transformation of medicine arose from the 
states, not from a national agency. Sound medicai practice drove out quack- 
ery when states seized the initiative, and the medicc.1 community became self- 
governing and self-monitoring. 

I believe that history lesson is worth reflection. So too is the lesson 
reflected in the fact that the professional standards boards in medicine, law, 
architecture, and accounting are all governed by the members of those 
professions. The problems that today confront education will persist until 
these lessons are learned and learned well. 

The research on this point is elaborate and it is incontrovertible. It we 
want a self-improving profession, we must create a self-governing profession. 
If we v.ant professional results, we must grant teachers professional recogni- 
tion. 
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Today, that goal is within reach. But the question still before us is how 
to ensure that our future colleague^ ^ be equal to the challenges that await 
them. The answer is not complicated: olV if readiness for this challenge is a 
prerequisite for service in the classroom, only if the entry-way to service in the 
classroom is a barrier to the luprepared and the incompetent, only if we 
create a barrier that the unprepared and the incompetent will find im- 
penetrable, only if a state professional standards board mandates that prac- 
titioners possess the abilities necessary to reach every student - the abilities to 
unlock the full potential of every child who enters our classrooms. 

We can protect the integrity of our profession by protecting tue 
entryway to our profession. That protection should be the first responsibility 
of state boards cA education. Those boards must reject all arguments for the 
continuation of emergency, provisional, and probationary certification. And 
those state boards must show their willingness to take their responsibilities 
seriously. 

Now more than ever, we educators need togetherness. As Booker T. 
Washington said, '*We can stand as divided as the fingers on our hand or -is 
tightly bound as a fist." Only our combined efforts can truly transform 
America from a nation at risk into a nation prepared. 

More than two decades ago, Martin Luther Kirg, Jr., writing from his 
cell in the Birmingham jail, explained why we can't wait for justice. Today, 
sadly, we must once again deliver that explanation. We can't wait, quite simp- 
ly, because the fiiture of this democracy is at stake. The future of the 
American Dream is at stake. 

You and I can saKage that dream. We can sustain that dream. We can 
reinvigorate that dream. 

Rcbert Frost once wrote that, "The world is full of willing people; 
some willing to work, the rest willing to let them." 

We can't condone professional indolence from any segment of the 
education community. If teachers and teacher educators expect to transform 
teaching from a job into a profession, from an obstacle course that frustrates 
the best and the brightest into an avenue that brings out the best of the best 
and the brightest, we must work hard and we must work together. 

I believe wc can get the job done. I believe we can move steadily 
toward the day when our schools of education are held in higher esteem than 
schools of architecture and law and medicine. I believe we can ensure 
teachers thr professional status v/e have sought for so long. I believe that 
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together we can prove that equity and excellence are compatible goals and 
are goals that imply one another. 

We can disprove the cynics who seem to believe that elitist distinctions 
are an inevitable part of the UTe of tais republic. We can prove that the power 
of democratic principles is stronger than the wind of demographic change 
and we can prove that the American Dream need never be sacrificed on the 
altar of fiscal exigency. 

These are noble goals. They are goals that respect the best of 
America's heritage. And they bring to mind the words of Martin Luther King, 
Jr., vAio reminded us of vA^i we must remember today and what will sustain 
us through our tomorrows. "The ultimate test of a people/' Dr. King stated, 
"is not where they stand in moments of comfort and convenience, but ^ere 
they stand at times of challenge and controversy." 

The time of challenge and controversy is upon us. Let us stand with in- 
tegrity. Let us tolerate no retreat from equity. Let us stand ready for the 
demanding re$pon^;lities that await us. /iS we confront the challenge of 
giving new life to the age*old American Dream, let us say, in the words of the 
President ^o was Dr. King's contemporary and moral ally, "We do not 
shrink from this responsibility. We welcome it." 
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BUILDING A COMMUNITY 
OF COMMON INTEREST 



William E. Gardner 



These comments deal with problems in teacher education, and I want lo 
begin by quoting Kevin Ryan about problems in our field. He called them 

"... nagging realities which simply will not go away. How to 
prepare large numbers of young people to be effective teachers 
of our children and, then, how to keep those teachers perform- 
ing at a high level are perennials in education. Because the 
tasks of intervening in someone's life and working with that 
persoa to improve teaching are so complex and elusive, they 
wear down both the practitioner and the researcher of teacher 
education. While teacher training ha:> its fads and frills, it is 
basically an unglamorous subject. It is, nevertheless, a burning 
presence that lurks at the edge of all proposals to improve 
schools and cannot be ignored. Whatever the issue, the ungra- 
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cious question is eventually asked^ *Where do we get the 
teachers who can do these things?' " 

This brief paragraph contains some great metaphor material and 
several "eternal truths" regarding teacher education. Teacher education is a 
''nagging reality/' the subject of great controversy past, present, and future. It 
is an "unglamorous subject," a confused and unattractive world which is enor- 
mously complex and exceptionaUy difficult to comprehend. But teacher 
education does b fact have a "burning presence" and has assumed a central 
position on the reform agenda of the day, a fact which makes the work of 
teacher educators just about the most important higher education work that 
can be done. 

Here I will examine only a few of the aspects of this "burning 
presence" called teacher educat. id pomt to ways in which we can work 
productively through AACTE to muve the field forward. 

First, some comments on the context in which teacher education exists 
today. I will rely lo a large extent on the excellent analysis that AACTE Ex- 
ecutive Director David I ' tg provides periodically through what he calls an 
"environmental scan." My paraphrase of his analysis of the current scene in 
education can be summarized as follows: Education today is once again in the 
nation's spotlight because we are in the midst of the most recent in a long 
series of reform movements. This most recent reform movement was usheied 
in by the publication of A Nation at Risk about four years ago. This report 
called for a return to a previous era v^ere standards were more demanding 
and test scores were higher. It called for seconds v students either to study 
harder subjects or to study subjects harder. Risk itself may not have engaged 
in the time-honored American custom of "teacher bashing," but certainly the 
report did imply strongly that too many teach :rs were mediocre, textbooks 
and other materials were madequate, and ove? all leadership was weak. It im- 
plied, too, that too much time was spent m teacher education courses and it 
offered the hope that more preparation m the liberal arts would produce a 
new generation of improved teachers. 

What followed the publication of Risk was the most intense national 
debate about schools and teachers that we have seen for some years. From 
this debate grew reform movements in virtually every state. In the ensuing 
four yecfs, more than 700 new education laws have been enacted and $3.^ bil- 
lion La n.^ money allocated for school use. 



1. Ryan, Kevin (Ed.). (1975). Teacher education: The scventy«fourth yeaibook of the National 
Society for the study of Educatio n Part I! (p. ix). Chicago: University of Chicago Press 



It is extremely important to note that there has now been a shift b the 
center of gravity of this movement and the development of a new source of 
energy. The new center of gravity for the debate is the concern for the quality 
of the teacher cadre and the profcssionalization of teaching. The new source 
of energy comes from the major teachers' organizations themselves, the 
leadership of which has strongly stressed the improvement of teacher educa- 
tion as a basic strategy move. These new elements in the reform movement 
are best illustrated by referencing the reports of the Carnegie Forum, the 
Hohnes Group, and the National Governors' Association and the reactions of 
the teachers' groups to them. 

The current context is not at all a comfortable one tor teacher eoi. ca- 
tion, because the debate, as we are all so well aware, centers on the extent and 
the quality of what we do for a living. It is somewhat of an over-simplification 
(but not a misleading one) to note that the debate involves two conflicting 
pobts of view. One of these takes the position that the problem with teacher 
education is that there is not enough of it. This viewpoint has attracted a host 
of conunentators and researchers vAio advocate more heavily rationalized 
programs in teacher education, who advocate extended programs, and who 
identify heavily with the move to professionalize the field. They propose to ac- 
complish this, b par: at least, by carrying on teacher traming b the same 
place as other professions do— in higher education institutions especially 
equipped and dedicated to that function. The other pobt of view holds that 
the problem b teacher education is that there is already too much of it. In ef- 
fect, this is an abolition movement i^ch would separate teacher education 
and higher education and leave prospective teachers to learn necessary 
knowledge skills under the tutelage of good classroom teachers. Many of us 
see this movement b the same way Thomas Jefferson viewed the Missouri 
Compromise b 1820- it was, he said, a "firebell in the night"- a dangerous 
sv r of circumstances which, if allowed to contbue, would have dire conse- 
quences. 

The troublesome and difficult context b which teacher education ex- 
ists today has ab-eady had considerable effect on our lives. Here we can iden- 
tify both good and bad things. Among the good thmgs is the strong bterest in 
teacher education shown by major foundations, by state governments, and by 
the leadership of the teacher organizations. National Education Association 
(NEA) President Maiy Futrell's recent strong endorsement of the National 
Council of Accreditation for Teacher Education (NCATE) is a good illustra- 
tion of this, as is the American Federation of Teacbers' (AFT) bid to join 
NCATE and the supportive legislation enacted b many of our states. Among 
the bad things spawned by the current scene is the fact that significant voices 
are questioning the place of teacher education and encouraging '^backdoor" 
programs which ignore higher education. Also among the bad things is the 



apparent widening gulf that divides the leadership of teacher education, the 
impression felt and articulated by some that irreconcilable differences are 
developing between and among what are seen as factions in the teacher 
education conununity. While some of our critics characterize the teacher 
education establishment as a huge monolith, closely allied with officialdoms 
in state govenmient and in public schools, we know that sharp differences of 
opinion have always been present. As a group of teacher education leaders, 
we do not constitute a powerful entrenched bureaucracy. In point of fact 
there are few bureaucratic aspects to teacher education nationwide which, 
ironically, may be one of our major problems. Responsibility and account- 
ability for teacher education is so widely dispersed as to inhibit program 
change and improvement.^ 

I see potential danger for teacher education and for the teaching 
profession in this current scene. There are threats from outside, to be sure, 
but the greater danger is within our 'loosely coupled" group. This danger is 
contained in the differences of opii Ion which might lead us to pursue only a 
narrow self-interest of purported benefit to part of the group but to the detri- 
ment of the whole enterprise. 

A key question for the years just ahead is whether the various sub- 
groups in teacher education can find common ground, whether we can find 
agreement on basic principles which we value and to which we can give our 
allegiance regardless of the things that divide us, the size of our institutions or 
the source of our financial support, and regardless of how complex or how 
simple our program structure is. 

What are the principles or issues on v^ich we should cooperate? I will 
concentrate here on only two of the agenda items where we as teacher 
educators have been the most vulnerable and where we have the most to gain 
by reaching consensus. 

The first of these involves the shared need we have to improve the 
quality of our programs. It is the case that our programs are much better than 
their reputation. But we have not really applied all we know about the 
kno^edge base to our programs. We have not really come to grips with the 
knowledge base for teaching, with those aspects of kno^dedge which separate 
teachers from lay people. We have not coUectively and powerfully asserted 
that there is such a knowledge base for teaching, that this knowledge base is 
the subject matter of teacher education, and that it can and should be taught 
to prospective teachers. 

1 Lanier, Judith E. (1986). Research on teacher education. In M.C. Wittrock, Handbook of rc> 
search on teaching (3rd ed) (p. 557). New York: MacMillan. 
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Research which focuses attention on teaching and how to do it has 
been an important and productive research area in recent years. Results of 
these efforts have not as yet been fully developed or codified, but they are 
nonetheless a rich veb of information which even now provides an absolutely 
essential foundation for teaching. Moreover, it is this foundation which 
provides the best insurance policy we have against the disaster of backdoor 
routes to licensure. In short, we mast use our progress to demonstrate that 
teaching is {in Lee Shulman's terms) a nonpedestrian activity. 

It is painfully obvious that we do not know this new knowledge base as 
well as we should. Collectively we are well prepared in the more traditional 
aruas of psychology of learning and sociology of education; but the newer 
knowledge base stresses tie psychology of teaching and the sociology of the 
learner. We have a fair piece of work to do in providing faculty development 
activities on a broad base. We also need the development of e]q)erimental 
programs designed to find ways to teach these new aspects of the knowledge 
base. We need accentuated research efforts to continue its development and 
codification. And we need attention to assessment activities which allow 
people to demonstrate their knowledge and skill. 

The second basic problem on which we need cooperative action is the 
stud«.nt quality issue. In the popular mind education students are not 
academically talented and there are few, if any, drawn from the upper levels 
on measures of academic achievement. The result is to create in the popular 
mind and media the image of teacher as "dunce " 

It does us little good to attach such images with the data we have on 
hand. While research does not support the picture of teacher as "dunce,'' 
neither does it describe a situation with which we can be satisfied. 

The best findings from research can be summarized as follows: 
Teacher education enrolls a substantial number of students who are academi- 
cally able. Many of these students graduate, get teaching positions, and per- 
sist in them. However, the problem we have is the nroblem of "too many 
lows," that is, too large a proportion of our student population nationwide is 
drawn from those who do not have average or above average academic ability. 
Too many students with low academic abilities are allowed to enter, and more 
importantly, too many are allowed to complete teacher educatbn programs. 

Clearly, we must move vigorously to resolve this issue. Individually and 
collectively we need to develop and support policies which will succeed in 
raising the overall norm for the teaching force from average and below, to 
average and above. There is no threat of a teacher shortage that is so serious 
as to cause us to change such a course. 
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There are other problems and issues that I could have identified as 
welL We have the chronic problem of underfunding in teacher education 
which leads to heavy teaching and incredibly high ratios of students to faculty 
in dinical settings. We have problems created by th^ changing demography of 
the nation which suggest the u^ specter of unequal educational opportunity 
coupled with a lower level of political support for the educational welfare of 
children and adolescents. These problems, too, belong on our agenda. 

AACTE will this year provide the opportunity for institutions to 
cooperate in seeking resolution to this set of problems. Let me list some of 
the activities in which we will be engaged during 1987-88. 

1. Knowkdgt Base. The Knowledge Base Action Group, 
formed this year as a part of the Center for Change in Teacher Education, 
has undertaken several activities as part of an effort to codify the knowledge 
base and to provide opportunities for faculties of our members to enhance 
their understanding and application of the knovrfedge base. Specifically this 
action group has initiated a project at my university under Professor Maynard 
Reynold^ direction which is intended to help clarify and make public the 
knovdedgt base, to make teachers and teacher educators more accountable 
for ''state of the art" standards and to help organize efiforts for the improve- 
ment of teacher education. In the center of this activity is the preparation of a 
publicat'on entitled the Knowledge Base forBepming Teachers, a set of juried 
statements by leading figures in the various fields of teacher education. Work 
is now in progress on this publication with a tentative printing date in 18 
months, lliis action group will also sponsor a set of worL^hoos on the 
knowledge base for teadiers following the very successful example of the first 
such workshop held in Atlanta in November ^f 1986. 

2. Accreditation. We aU know that AACTE was one of the 
parents of NCATE, and has continued its unbroken support for national ac- 
creditation. Several years ago this Association was the prime mover in the 
redesign of NCATE, and we have just appointed a conmiitlee under the 
leadership of Dale Scannell, University of Marjdand, charged to review the 
implementation of that Redesign Project and to make reconunendations on 
still other changes in NCATE structure and process. Part of their activity will 
entail an examination of standards which govern entiy of students to teacher 
education programs with the eye toward increasing those standards in sen- 
sible and defensible ways. My experience with NCATE leads me to conclude 
that we can get just about any kind of standard we want as long as the stand- 
ards we propose are high and consistent with sdiolarly work on teaching. No 
other organization or member of the NCATE family is likely to resist a 
strong, concerted effort on our part to create a new norm for prospective 
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teachers. And we should come together to find the norm on whidi we can 
agree. 



3. More Accreditation. The Board of Directors has recently 
proposed a significant by*law change, that NCATE accreditation be a re- 
quirement for membership m AACTE. This proposal has been a bone of con- 
tention; it's aheady sparked a great deal of debate, the level of which I hope 
will mcreasc considerably throughout the year. Some of our members see it as 
a move which would exacerbate the divisions ^ch currently exist in the As- 
sociation. Others reject that point of view and claim instead that this move 
will both strengthen this Association and the ties that bind us together. How? 
Because it would link us together m support of high quality accreditation and 
provide a clear symbol that we want quality in all teacher education 
programs. Duricg the year the Assodaticm will provide the forum for active 
disaission of this proposal. It may be that we will ultimately reject such a re* 
quirement, but we will be far better able to accept or tcfiite it after full and 
comfdete discussion. In any case we simply must come to grips collectively 
with the standards issue and we must do so soon. 

4. Center for Chmge. We will continue the important ac- 
tivities begun this year under the Center for Change in Teacher Education. 
You have received a report of the Center wfaidi contains recommendations to 
AACTE to mount programs and activities in four important areas. As 
AACTE undertakes a continuous long-range planning process, these ideas 
will be incorporated in our future activities. At the next Board of Directors 
meeting we will consider the spedfic reconunendations to determine vrfiich 
should be part of our long range agenda. 

5. Common Interest. Finally, the Association, with support 
from the Johnson Foundation, will sponsor two conferences in the next six 
months directly related to these agenda items. The first of these will deal 
spedfically with problems of how wr continue to build a community of com- 
mon mterest. I have just recently sent letters of mvitation to the leaders of 
AILACTE, TECSCU, Land Grant, Hohnes Group, Division K of AERA, as 
well as the leadership of AACTE to ^mgspread next June. This first con- 
ference will be convened for the express purpose of developing plans v^ch 
will enable us to build a greater sense of conununity through identification of 
those mterests whidi are shared by us all. The second of these conferences 
will center on equity issues and will be held at ^mgspread next fall The 
specific agenda items are yet to be determined but clearly our membership 
must be united m an active program to ensure equity in the teaching force as 
a basic principle. AACTE will do other things next fall as well. The important 
liaison work with the states and the federal government will continue as will 
our mtemational activities and our publication activities. We will begin some 
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exciting ventures which will start in our new education division emphasizing 
workshops and seminars for members. 



This total agr,;!da is a most ambitious one. It is one which is cdculated 
to promote the theme "Community of Common Interest." It will charge the 
organization's leadership to confront the issues of program and student 
quality and to do so both publicly and vigorously. It is an agenda which seeks 
to involve relatively large numbers of AACTE's members in a variety of ways. 
To some extent it follows the advice that Benjamin Franklin gave to early 
colonial leaders that they must hang together or they will all hang separately. 
In like fashion we must remind ourselves that our differences are small and 
unimportant compared to the ways we are alike. More importantly, the 
threats that come from others within teacher education are small compared 
wiih those from outside. This agenda is built on our common need for a com- 
munity of common interest. Building such a community and strengthening our 
common interests must involve us all in putting aside our parochial concerns 
and putting together a common agenda linked to excellence. I invite your al- 
legiance to this agenda and your participation in it. 
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FUTURE IMPLICATIONS: 
EDUCATION, EXCELLENCE, EQUITY 



Norene F. Daly 



Today, AACTE is more vital than ever before— more essentia! than ever 
before to our viability as a profession. 

During 1986, much has been accomplished. The Board has aggressive- 
ly undertaken issues whirh have the potential to fiuttier strengthen the 
profession and the Association. The membership has supported those ac- 
tions. Much has changed within the Association, within our institutions, and 
within the educational environment. 

Those changes have been documented by the membership in many 
ways in their response to my request for information about your programs. I 
thank you for cooperating with me in that endeavor. That information has 
been documented and described in the Association's Center for Change in 
Teacher Education. That effort will, I hope, continue to influence change m 
the profession for years to come. 
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Change has also been the hallmark of our efforts to confirm and 
strengthen NCATE. It is essential that that effort continue. A stronger ac- 
crediting body will only serve to enhance the profession. I urge everyone to 
see this as a priority which is more important than our individual institutional 
concerns; a priority and an endeavor which has long-term implications for 
further strengthening our profession, our students, and the schools herein 
they will spend their professional careers. 

There is much to celebrate; however, the viability of any professional 
association is dependent upon its ability to continue to adapt to meet new 
needs and its auihty to address the future; therefore, as we celebrate the past, 
it is also essential that we contemplate the future, not only of our profession, 
but also of society. 

It is that future which I want to discuss with you heie: a future mex- 
tricably tied to change and rooted in the professional imperative to provide 
educational excellence for all— teachers and students. 

Others who have addressed the theme of this Annual Meeting have 
eloquently urged us to attend to the critical emotional, social, and educational 
needs of the millions of children whose futures are at risk m this nation. Each 
year millions of those "at risk" diildren are bom and millions of them enter 
our schools. That is a fact. We must pursue every means to change it. What 
we can begin now to change is the educational environment for those diildren 
so as to ensure that, although they may have been bom "at risk," they need 
not be so all of their lives. 

What is at stake? It is not just their future, but ours as well, and the fu- 
ture of our children and grandchildren— the future of thb nation. 

My remarks are rooted in the belief that this nation, once a nation of 
imn!igrants, had a vision of the future for all of its citizens; a vision which 
catapulted us mto the position of global prominence we have enjoyed. 
That position is m danger of being eroded and that future is m danger of 
being eroded; mdeed, it has been eroded by a number of factors. The time 
has come for us to reconsider and restructure our priorities. The time has 
come for us to rekindle the vision that once was ours. 

What is our vision of the future for this nation: its schools, its teachers, 
and its chiMren? What are we, the community of teacher education, willing to 
do to build that vision, and determine a future winch we know must be dif- 
ferent from our present experience? 
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We are a community within a community: educators at colleges and 
universities ^ch prepare more than 90% of this nation's teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and school support personnel. In this age of empowerment, that 
is an empowering thought. We are an extraordinary force m society and, if we 
can coalesce around a common vision of what should be in schools and in 
teacher education, we can change and redirect sodety. 

Many of the teachers i^om we are preparing in our programs today 
will have the potential to serve our nation's schools for the next forty years. 
Those who do, will teach the children of the 8(Fs, the 90's, and the children of 
the first three decades of the new century. They will teach tomorrow's 
leaders, who, m turn, will determine the future of society. 

It seems imperative that we prepare teachers ^o are themselves 
leaders; teachers who are empowered to enkindle in their students a vision of 
a society where there is educational excellence for all; teachers who have the 
courage and the will to recognize theii role in shaping, not only the lives of 
their students, but also a society wherem all can realize their fullest potential. 

There is no way we can accurately predict the circumstances vAnch 
will confront toda/s twenty-one year old beginning teacher m the year 2027 
when she will be only 61 years old. There is no way m iR^ch we can accurately 
describe the children ^om she will teadi. What we can ensure and can 
describe is her ability to change and grow as a professional, but only if we 
ourselves adopt a futuristic view of our task and dedicate ourselves anew to 
developing in our students a commitment to seeing themselves as learners all 
their lives long - able to adapt to the changing professional demands within 
their environment. 

I referred earlier to the immigrant experience; it was the experience of 
my parents. My parents did not enjoy the benefits of a high school education; 
but they, like many other immigrants, believed that education was the answer 
for their children, and they were right. V'e must rekindle the vision which 
once was theirs. The vision which will empower the new inunigrants, the 
powerless, and the "at risk" children m our schools to lead lives which will not 
leave them trapped m a permanent economic and social underclass -a cycle 
of hopelessness. 

We have an opportunity to exercise leadership m preparing teachers 
for the real world; a world where there will be more poor mmority chUdren, 
more children m danger of never realizing the vision. We must not be ac- 
complices m perpetuating the myth that the failure of poor, minority students 
is inevitable. Rather, we must prepare the most competent teachers and 



demand working environments wherein they, and all of their students, are ex- 
pected to succeed and do succeed. 



In short, we have the power and the opportunity to decide what kind 
of teaching force this nation is going to have, mdeed, must have. If we do not 
make that decision, we are deciding the kind of teaching force we vdll have, 
by default. 

As we attempt to achieve that agenda -determinmg the character of 
the profession of the future -we must never lose sight of the fact that the 
primary client for our services is not the teacher, but the child. We can serve 
that client best by serving our profession; by conunitting ourselves anew to the 
preparation of teachers, administrators, and school support personnel who 
are competent above all; who are creative, resource! al, compassionate, and 
themselves conunitted to providing educational excellence for all of their stu- 
dents. 

As we engage in our more esoteric endeavors (yes, those too are es- 
sential to the revitalization of our profession), we must realize that those en- 
deavors serve the larger purpose which is to build an educational environ- 
ment and a community, wherein the needs of society are served; but, we must 
be ever aware that the needs and aspirations of the mdividual have primacy. 

We can achieve consensus on the task which confronts us: rekindling 
the vision of the future which holds promise of educational excellence and 
equity for all; and that we must. At the same time, we must also be cognizant 
of those forces which would deter us from our goal. They are real. They are 
prodigious. Some of them represent forces within the profession, some, op- 
position from outside of our ranks. 

As we look within, it is important that we realize that there is no one 
group within teacher education which can or should dictate the future of the 
profession. The time has come for us to recognize the division within our 
ranks and unite around our common purpose. Only as a united Association 
and as a united profession can we hope to achieve. No one segment of the 
teacher education community can stand alone and be recognized as having 
the power to adequately address the future's agenda and the critical dilem- 
mas confronting us; not AILACTE, not the Holmes Group, not the Land 
Grant deans, and not TECSCU. Addressing the issue of building a com- 
munity of excellence and concern as an / sociation is our only hope for sur- 
vival as a profession. If we do not execute that agenda and seize the moment, 
others will see our disarray and fdl the void. 
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As we look outward from our ranks, we must be militant in our aggres- 
sive pursuit of resources to support achievement of our agenda. If you wonder 
why you have not seen William Bennett at this meeting, it is not because he 
was not invited; it is because he has chosen not to come. He has chosen to be 
an apologist for an administration which would continue to pursue its erosion 
of resources which should be devoted to addressing the critical problems con- 
fronting our schools. He chose not to explain why he continues to use his 
**bully pulpit" to create in a concerned public a fake sense of security about 
the future of American education. He chose not to explain why he supports 
reducing funds for handicapped students by $336 million. He chose not to ex- 
plain why he has advocated cutting $11 n^on from the Christa McAulifFe 
Teacher Training and Improvement Act, a program designed to stimulate 
an'd reward excellence in teaching. He chose not to explain why he has 
proposed slashing funding for TRIO programs for disadvantaged youths by 
$94 million. He chose not to explain why he supports the elimination of aU 
funding for vocational education. 

Secretary Bennett has chosen to be a spokesperson an administra- 
tion which would attempt to balance the budget by cuttipg $5.5 billion out of 
the heart of an already inadequate resource base. He has chosen to defend 
this administration's seven-year record of budgetary cuts in education. He has 
chosen not to be confronted by us; to be silent. We can only bterpret that 
silence as consent to an agenda which would effectively lay waste to much of 
the progress we have worked so hard to achieve. 

We cannot be silent. We must remind those who are responsible for 
present educational policy that what they do today will determine the future 
of the educational enterprise which is our life work. We must remind them 
that the power of this nation lies not in its night, but withic its minds. The fu- 
ture of this nation rests with those teachers whose professional lives we are 
shaping and with these students whose lives and futures they, in turn, will 
shape. 

As educators, we know that schooling does not guarantee access to the 
future; however, we also know that denying the opportunity for educational 
equity will guarantee that those in our society who arc most vulnerable will 
not have access. Let us be instruments in focusing the energy around educa- 
tional reform so that it can be a decisive facte*' in changing society. Let us put 
the future within the grasp of all of our nation's children. 

We cannot achieve this by acting alone; far more effective will be our 
actions in concert. This Association we celebrate; this professional nexus 
which v/c "Jaim, has a fragility of which we must be cognizant and a vigor 
which we must nurture. 
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One of my last acts as president of this Association will be to ask you 
to unite as piofessionals in support of our common goals; m support of this 
Association: 

• to be advocates for the disadvantaged and the handicapped; the 
voices they do not have; the hope they must have; 

• to goad this administration to act on behalf of the educational weU- 
being of all of our nation's children; 

• to aggressively address the Ui nsion within our ranks, realizing that 
the goal we pursue is far more important than the bdependent 
agenda we might address; 

• to actively support the Association's efforts to further strengthen 
NCATE and build a collaborative model for accreditation of 
teacher education which will recognize the needs and aspirations of 
all of the stakeholders; 

• to take the best from each model of teacher preparation and 
prepare the best qualified teacher:*: competent, compassionate, 
courageous, empowered peofde; 

• to be carefiil not to be caught in the crossfire which will rage 
around the issue of empowerment, realizing that ultimately those 
who must be empowered are this nation's children; 

• to participate in the Association's agenda by being critical activists 
instead of active critics; and, 

• to be creative, energetic, wise, and willing to intensify our support 
of AACTE and thereby lend our power to its power so that we can 
all be stronger as a result. 

The Association is what we make it. The opportunity is ours; the chal- 
lenge is to seize it. I urge you to take bold measures so that we can actualize 
the reform agenda on our own terms. 

The tidal wave of reform burst upon us with the issuance of ^ Nation 
at Risk with its martial metaphors and portentous rhetoric. That rhetoric was 
morbidly predictive; the metaphors had resonant implications as we wit- 
nessed the wave of reform move from schools, to teachers, to teacher educa- 
tion. We cannot be apologists for the status quo. We must inject a new salient 
into the move to achieve excellence. 
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The martial metaphor is dependent upon power. Let that power be 
our ability and will to make teaching and learning truly empowering, forces 
which will enable bdividuals to change their own lives and the lives of others. 
In his admonition to his dying father, the poet, Dylan Thomas, said: "Do not 
gc gentle into that night, rage, rage against the dying of the light." We 
must rage against rhe dying of the light, whi^h is the death of hope for many 
of our nation's children. Th- opportunity is ours lo change the way in which 
schools, children, teacbr all of us deal with the futvxe. Let us seize that 
opportunity and rekin*. ^ion that once was ours. 
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